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INTRODUCTION. 


HE following rules and obſervations }. 
being particularly addreſſed to Artifi- 
cers or Workmen in the Callico Printing - 
buſineſs, it is therefore deemed neceſſary to 
retain many technical words and phraſes in 
uſe among them, however aukward they 

may appear, or however remote they may bẽ 
from critical propriety, ſuch as boundage, - 


Pius on. — cutting a curf line, &c. 


To many perſons ſuch an intimation is 
| = unneceſſary, and probably it would not have 


been given (for fsthing can prevent cavil- 
ling and ill- natured conſtructions) but that 
one or two to whom the manuſcript was 
ſhewn although they were Callico Printers, ) 
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INTRODUCTION, 


began to conſider it more ke critics ; con- 
ſequently their further peruſal. of it was dil. 


penſed with, and the Copy referred to a 


friend or two, -of diſcernment enough to 
conſider the critical quality, in this caſe, 
only as a ſecondary one; and that the end 


of the publication would be anſwered, if the 


contents were rendered intelligible to thoſe 


_ for whoſe ule they were intended. 


It is Ukewiſe ſuggeſted, that as this is the 
firft publication of the kind, and indeed 


the firſt ever offered concerning Callico 


Printing“, the Writer had nothing but his 
own ideas to adopt and arrange; it therefore 


; followed that ĩt was proportionably laborious; | 


CD eee eee eee nn 
2 The Writer, has heard of ſomething of this nature 
in Branoe, but he underſtands it to be more a deſcription | 
of the buſigels than on the plan of this publication. 
He however, will not inſiſt that his is the only one; 
he may pofibly be miſtaken, although he has cloſely, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


and, however lightly ſome may think of the 
aſſertion, laborious it certainly was; hence 
he, with ſome confidence, conceives that 
any perſon, unleſs pre-determined to view 
every thing unfavourably, will make the 
neceflary allowance for whatever may not 
be ſo clearly expreſſed, or ſo methodically 
arranged as it might be, and with equal in- 
dulgence, excuſe the inſertion of what may 
appear of too little importance to have been 
remarked „or be perhaps repeatedly ſpoken 
of, as well as the omiſſion of what might have 
been inſerted, either through inadvettency, 
or as not having come within the ſcope of 
his obſervations. 


of 


For reaſons which will afterwards appear, 

this Work is not paged ;---and every Section 

er Branch of the Buſineſs treated of, 1s. 
begun on this Side. 


Of Pattern - Drawing. 
8 deſigning or drawing Patterns is 
A the obvious ſource of the buſineſs on 

which this tract is written, it may 
be expected that ſomething will be 


faid on it by way of inſtruction or advice; but, 
as Pattern-Drawing depends ſo much on what 
every one underſtands by genius, and is ſo much 
governed by fancy, little can be ſaid on it to any 
advantage; however, as bearing ſome affinity 
with it, it will be conſidered in what the ex- 
cellency of a Pattern-Drawer conſiſts, and what 
ſome of the helps are, which genius may poſſibly 
receive from that experience which forms the 
baſis of profeſſional judgment. 


By a good Pattern-Drawer ſhould be apder- | 
ſtood one, who poſſeſſes a fertility of i invention, | 
with judgment to adapt that fertility to the beſt 
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purpoſe, as it regards taſte, effect, execution and 
expence; or at leaſt, one who can improve on 
what is doing by others, or can readily catch the 
reigning ſtyle, and by adopting it, form his * 
accordingly. 


He ſhould likewiſe have a knowledge of the 
buſineſs in every ſtage of its proceſs, and conſe- 


_ quently be enabled to anſwer, in ſome degree, 


Verstion . q 1315 | 4 


how every intended effect may be obtained pre- 
vious to the executive part being put into 


Fa . 


Hence the Writer ventures to ſay, that how- 
ever excellently # Drawer can copy nature, or 


combine a number of colours, yet, if that be all, 


his utility is very limited, when compared with 
him, who without great neatneſs of drawing c or 
brillianey of colouring, can produce that variety 
which gives à ſpring to a buſineſs, ever dependant 
on the capriciouſneſs of taſte A and the beklenels 


of fancy. 


It may det bs ee n 4a 
tranſition from Pattern Drawing to the Patterns 


themſel ves) that it is difficult to ſay, what really 


conſtitutes a good pattern, as deciſions on that 
ſubje& are formed by different perſons from very 


—_— motives; for inſtance, a Draper's deter- 


mination 
" I 
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.minatiow ef one is biaſſed by what will beſt ſult 
his line of trade; à Printer's, that which is 
adapted to produce the deſired effect at the Teaſt 
expence ; while a buyer's opinion is guided by 
what is moſt generally exhibited in the ſhops ; 

and many patterns acquire the character of being 


good ones, merely from a Draper having it in 


hs power to command a general diſplay of them, 
under every advantage; for the moſt fanciful 
and beſt executed pattern would have little 
chance of ſelling well, if ſeen but in a few places, 


or the ſale not otherwiſe forwarded; as it then 


would ' not have the appearance of 'a generally 
-approved one, and conſequently it ,would be 


diſregarded in a proportionate degree, But, as 


this will be occaſionally conſidered in other 
places, a few ſentiments reſpecting Genius, 
Fancy, and Invention, as more immediately the 


ſubject of this ſection, will be now offered; as well 
as what thoſe helps are, of which genius may avail 
- itſelf, toward direCting its progreſs ; with the 


needfulneſs and means of reſtraining its impe- 
tuoſity, or preventing its eccentricity : ſome other 

thoughts will hkewiſe be advanced, rather more 
remote to the immediate ſubject, but ſtill havi 


ſo much affinity with it, as to come under the 
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evpgnizance of a 3 or 0 who have, or 

dleſire to have, any concern in that department. 
But, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that as the 
lubject gives riſe to ſeveral obſervations, not 
a zently cloſe to be interwoven with it, there- 
fore, the ſake of being as methodical as poſſible, 


and the keeping together what is more immedi- 


9 to the point, Iu will be En tor the 
A + likewiſe os will be Caid in this, 

"and the following ſection, relative to putting-on 
"the block, the writer intimates, that, to avoid 
"confuſion of terms, when ſpeaking of Pattern- 
Drawers, he ſhallmoſt frequently call them De- 
Bgners; patterns he ſhall call deſigns; Putters- on 
the Block he ſhall call Drawers; and their 
performances putting-on ; but, in diſplaying the 
xules, ſuch diſtinction will not be affected, as he 
Mall uſe them indifferently as beſt ſuits the im- 
mediate purpoſe. As for the terms Genius, 
Invention, and Fancy, though diſtin ones, 
Fancy will be moſt likely adopted to ſerve for 


either, as being moſt applicable to deſigning for YZ 
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IN the beginning of this ſection, it being fail 
4 deal depends on Genius in regard to the ſubject 
now in view, it may be expected, that, preparatory 
to what will be exhibited as mechanical helps 
to it, ſomething will be ſaid wherein it conſiſts, 
how it is to be improved, what are its indications, 
and the like; it will therefore be attempted, 
not as aſpiring to any thing doctrinal, ſpe- 
cifically deſcriptive, or as ſeeking controverſy, 
but only as it ſeems to hold a connection with 
the ſubject treated of; for, till terms are ex- 
plained, underſtood, and univerſally received in 
one unequivocal ſcoſe, we animadvert in the 
dark, hence to aſk what Genius is, how it originates, 
how it performs, or where is it ſeated ? leads 
into ſuch metaphyſical obſcurity or perplexity, 
that the moſt intelligent are at a loſs how ta 
ſatisfy ſuch inquiries ; for knowing little of the 
elementary principles of things, as the ſources are 
ſo remote, how can poſitive or clear conſequences 
be educed? therefore we ſit down at laſt with imply 
calling it a faculty of the mind, and to expreſs its 
operations, ſay ſomething like what is ventured 
to be offered further on, taking certain poſitions 
as principles or maxims, and accordingly draw 
our deductions and argue from them, | 
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lect, compaſs of invention, or accuracy in execu- 
tion; yet, in its proper ſphere, taken in all 
circumſtances, it is with thoſe whom it immedi- 


dat perfect which cannot be rendered ſo by the 
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As for the diſplay or productions of genius or 
fancy, enough is viſible in every ſtation, and 
therefore though only treating of pattern · draw- 
ing, an occupation of little worth or merit in the 
eyes of thoſe who hold a high rank in the ſcale 
of artiſts, as if requiring little ſtrength of intel- 


ately concerns, of as much importance, and as 
difficult to attain, as many arts or ſciences that 


© Genius in any ſhape, it is obſerved, is not ſatiſ- 
fied unleſs exploring unbeaten tracks, or rendering 


efforts of mediocrity ; to conſtitute which and to 
empower it ſo to act, there muſt be fancy, judg- 
ment and taſte : by fancy, various ideas ſeem to 
be carried to the mental repoſitory and there 
ſtored up to be occaſionally made uſe of; but 
then fancy ſhould be reſtrained or governed by 
judgment, or its emanations will be eccentric or 
extravagant ; and this faculty of judgment ſeems 
to be properly employed in going through its 
collection of ideas, to ſeparate or arrange them as i 
may be required; or in other words, judgment is 
22 * ; 
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A kind of counterbalance to the eccentricity of | 
fancy, curbing it (as before intimated) when im- 
petuous, and guiding it when prone to deyiate. 


Further, As judgment is chiefly underſtood to 
keep the fancy within proper bounds, ſo that no- 
thing be unnatural or diſtortive ; another power 
is requiſite to render whatever is produced, not 
merely free from fault, but' to give it a beauty, 
and an elegant and highly poliſhed finiſh ; which 
power is generally expreſſed by the term taſte; 
of which much has been written ta dene, and! 
to bring under certain rules, but with little effect, 


| being a faculty more acquired by accident than 


by nature, and partly depending upon circum- 
ſtances not always regulated by ſtrict propriety ; 


but as it takes in the conſideration or knowledge 
of what is generally, and (in ſome caſes) univer- 


fally, allowed to give a finiſh to the works of art; 
it is therefore able to form a deciſion, either as 
applicable to the performance under the deſigners 
hands, or in determining on the works of others: 
Taſte, however, according as it is employed, is 
either ſuperior, or ſubordinate to judgment; as 
the arbitrator of ornament, it is deſpotic; but in 
following nature, it muſt be ſubjective; hence, 
according as the fancy or judgmeat is likely to 
F | | 4 
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be employed, let the deſigner attend to this diſ- 


tinction, as, in the inſtance of pat tern- drawing, 
taſte is to be underſtood as the uppermoſt quality 
to be acquired, nature being no way in that bu- 
Imeſs likely to be very cloſely imitated ; but in 
other ſituations where the performance conſiſts in 
its reſemblance of nature, and that reſemblance is 
required, there, judgment (with taſte however 
at its call) muſt claim the precedency or firſt 
notice. 


Again, ither of theſe three qualities is of 
little ſervice without the aſſiſtancę of the others, 
fancy alone being very inadequate to produce 
what is requiſite (even when required to be wild 


or groteſque). for though its productions may 
pPlwKkaſe, it can be but for a moment; but, when 


regulated by judgment and adorned by taſte, it 


ſtrikes almoſt univerſally ; the decorative part 


pleaſing thoſe who know but little, or overlook that 
of the natural ; and thoſe who look for propriety, 
find it, with the addition of that heightening or 


_ wivification which true taſte imparts; for when 


theſe are united, they of courſe ſtrengthen and 


add to each others power and effect, exhibiting | 


ſomething novel, expreſſed with propriety, and | 
2 with elegance ; 3 genius, which is the 
| af vivitying 
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vivifying ſpark, giving a ſpring and fpirit to the- 
whole; and without which, the moſt elaborate- 
works of judgment will never give much pleaſure 
to any one of a refined and comprehenſtve turn, 
though for a while OY may * a frigid· 
obſerver. | 
It is not the buſineſs of this little cflaGon to 
particularize the indications of geniug further 
than as zmmediately applicable to the mechanical 
operations diſplayed further on; the writer how- 
ever will juſt mention that many. have been de- 
ceived by an early indication of ſuch a giſt, 
forming great expectations that when ripened, it 
would: acquire much celebrity; but, it is not 
eafy in juvenile objects to ſay into what road 
it may hereafter ſtrike, for until their productions 
may be ſuppoſed to be regulated by that degree of 
difcerament,which requires ſome maturity of years, 
there can be little of what is termed judgment: 
hence many youths haye been put: to deſigning, 
though it has.-afterwards appeared their talents: 
have been much over- rated; and in-deciding on 
ſuch indications, a caution ſhould be obſerved, 
for though genius may icem to improve as matu 
rity approaches; yet ere that epocha commences, 
it may have pied it» meridian 3 2 which is ſeen. 
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: frequently-to be the caſe, whenever a remarkable 


- ance, and look but for an attempt, they only 


the time comes that ſomething maſterl y ſhould be 


to a lad's improvement, or the helps he may re- 
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it, the-fituation* or courle of werk may not be 
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early diſplay of genius has been viſible ; beſides, 
people who thus haſtily decide, are not aware, 
that while they do not expect a perfect perform 


commend its proximity to perfection; but when 


produced, the performer may ſhew that his geni- 
us was not of the kind to arrive at that height; 
and then, thoſe who predicted great effects, are 
proportionably diſappointed and mortified. a 


It is impoſſible to ſpecify all the impediments 


ceive, a deal depends on either; for inſtance, a 
youth with ſtrong indications of genius may be 
placed where there is no one proper to cultivate 


j congenial 


= 8 


This may be alluded to as particularly appli- 
cable to lads 4 put out to Pattern-drawers who 
Work at home (and it holds reſpecting Cutters 
. and Engravers) though this is an error in thoſe 
* who put them out; for when out of their times 
ave in effect another term to ſerve before they 
know any thing beyond the uſe of the pencil, the 
knife, or graver, otherwiſe than by mere precept ; 
and, of courſe, can be but of proportionate ſervice 
at a manuſattory. Ni | 
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congenial to his natural aptitude, or he may be 
precluded thoſe circumſtances which are neceſa- 
ſary to give him confidence, and improve his 
underſtanding in genera! matters ; theſe are 
points (lamentably for the youth) too often to- 
tally diſregarded,---and from theſe and other rea- 
ſons, it may be adyanced, that there are ſo very 
few good pattern drawers, (according to the de- 
finition juſt given) though ſuch numbers have 
ſeryed as apprentices, or been pupils. to pattern, 
drawing, and this leads to ſay, thinking how for- | 
ward many are, to take pupils or apprentices to 
drawing (leaving the weighty conſideration of 
premiums out of the queſtion) that thofe who 
have youths to put out, and thoſe who are incli- 
ned to take them, ſhould . not be very prompt 
either way, from the conſiderations . mentioned 
above, as well as what follows; for it is of little | 
ſignification to ſay, that ſuch. a lad ſhews a great 
genius or taſte for drawing, or any buſineſs de- 
pending on fancy, unleſs there is ſome indication 
of an underſtanding equally acute and compre- - 
henfive in general matters, with other concomi- - 
tants of vivacity, good diſpoſition, and a plaſti®- 
. temper; as then, and then only, there ſeems hopes 
of his genius, whatever bent it may take, furniſh- L 
ing itſelf in its approaches to maturity, as -cir- - 
cwinſtances * with every requiſite towards 


improving 4 
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improving it, and that without the formal impoſiti- 


on of precept, rule, and frigid advice; conſequently 
when arrived at that age, in which ſomething 


beyond a mere effort is expected, his own hopes 
and views, as well as thoſe of others, will not 


be diſappointed. 


It is begged that what is above advanced be 
not underſtood as giving into the common mode 


of inveighing againſt taking apprentices, from 
the probability of leſſening the value or ſcarcity 


of deſigners, who have paſſed their noviciate (as 
may likewiſe be ſaid of other branches) what 
has been ſaid, is more directed to parents, who 


are prejudiced in favor of their children's talents, 


or through fondneſs miſtake their inclinatien for 
genius, for unleſs a lad is likely to ſhew thoſe 
faculties which will get him chrough life with 
credit and eaſe as an artiſt (in which claſs de- 
Figners may be included) he had better be put 
to any common mechanical employment, as 
certainly nothing can be a greater miſery to a 


man, than to think his living depends upon the 


% 


roductions of fancy, and he is unfortunate 
enough not to poſſeſs a ſingle ray of it, and that, 


| conſequently, his utmoſt exertions are deſpicable, 


* of courſe not worth exhibiting, 1 


, * 
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- The wiitet will now endeavour, "At not · 
over methodically, to throw in ſuch documents 


as ſeem to him moſt likely to affiſt the fancy in 
its exertions, and with ſuch remarks as occaſion- 


ally ariſe, either as more or leſs applicable to the 
deſigner or his employer ; and before he ſpeaks - 


of the mechanical parts of deſigning, he will 


dwell a little on ſome circumftances not totally 
irrevalent to ſuch employment, and probably not 


abſolutely unworthy the notice of either partys 


for, though the aim may be miſled, the intention 


is to render the performance more eaſy to on 
party, and e more nnn "oy 
the other. 


In the firſt ' place, it is rt a Dinan 
ought not, by any means, to be conſidered: in 
ſo. mechanical a light, as. if fancy or invention 
were of ſuch a nature, that he can at all times. 
command a ſucceſsful Cn *; ſimilar to a. 

perſon 
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3 Thoſe are particularly alluded to here, who - 
are engaged as Deſigners to work a ſtated number 
of hours in a day; But to treat Deſigners with 
proper addreſs is what few Principals are competent<-, 
to See ſomething to this effect in the Note at the 
end of Pinning. 


| bl | needful, and the ſubje@ to be acted on is imme- 


Ih place ? what will be the colour of this object? 


[i] tim to be told what ſort of patterns id wanted; on 
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| perſon performing a merely mechanical piece of 


. work, in which little more than utenſils are, 


diately and conyeniently at hand. To illuſtrate 4 
which, it may be obſerved, that Principals them-- l 
ſelves, at times, affect to ſay, Deſigners ſhould 
only work when ſo diſpoſed, yet many of them, 
inconſiſtently with ſuch a poſition, think nothing 
done unleſs they ſee ſomething on paper; making 
hardly any account of what the invention is at 
work upon; but, contrary to this practice, it is 
here ſaid, that the deſigner ſhould not be aſked, 
except on ſingular occaſions, how he means to 
do ſuch a part? what will be put in this or that 


and ſo on; but that a proper mode is, (when not 
left entirely to work from his own fancy) for 


which, he accordingly draws a number lightly, or 
perhaps nearly. perfect, agreeable to the nature - 
of them; from theſe a ſelection is made as hay- 
ing the beſt eſſect; afterwards another is made, 
© including that quality, with their adaptation for 
working; and even from theſe it may be needful 
"to make a ſelection as proper to mow, or to be 
put into execution. n N een 
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All this is however offered as matter of opinion, 
or only to be put in practice where and when 
it can be done conveniently, as at all times and 
in all places it canngty neither is it always ne- 
ceſſary; but this is However inſiſted on, that a 
Deſigner can do little with pleafure to himſelf 
at a Printing-ground, if under reſtraint, or ſubject 
to that kind of controul, or enquiry, which has 
been expreſſed above; or if his employer be of 
that caſt, who conſider all under them as but 
mere machines to-procure themſelves profit, and 
that as ſuch, they have nothing to do but to 
ſpur every one on by r ener however coatle | 
and.unfeeling. + | | 


Reſpecting this operation, and indeed any 
other, it may likewiſe be noted, that one perſon 
only is proper to give orders (no matter how 
many have been previouſly adviſed with) for 
rarely do-two or more agree in opinion ;-and for a 
deſigner or any other to receive orders from ſeve- 
ral, and thoſe orders different, or countermand- 
ing, no one need be informed, is productive of 
much embarraſſment, and cer ſubverſive wr 
wu each party deſires.  . . af a 


Bur turning now to the immediate ſubje&t of 
this ſection, and in particular alluding to fancy, 
TY | 3 


of Patiern Drawing. 
it is ſuggeſted that every one is prejudiced in 


— of his on ideas, or what he concludes or 


wiſhes to be underſtood as fuch, Principals are q 
particularly prone to be g 
apparently new ideas, and hot being always un- 
der the neceſſity of conſulting any one, they 
often adopt and put in execution, too precipi- | 
tately, what has ſtruck them as valuable; not 
diſcovering how they haye deceived themſelves, 
till they find no other perſon ſeems ftruck by its 
appearance when diſplayed, as they were by it 
in idea; for if they firſt ſpeak of ſuch an idea to a 
their ſubordinates as very ſtriking, they not being 
always at liberty to paſs ſentence, or even give 
their opinions with that freedom which the prin- 
cipal can and will on what they might offer, the | 
- infatuation does not go off ſo ſoon, nor is it ſeen 
as $ ſuch fly too late. | 


Drapers likewiſe frequently getting hold of an 
idea, adopt it as a good one, and endeavour to | 
communicate it (perhaps with a friendly inten- 
tion) but are oſten greatly diſappointed when 
what is drawn in conſequence of ſuch communi- 

| cation 


in love with fach * 
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cation does not give the effect they want“. A 
great deal of time, trouble, and other incon- 
venience would however certainly be prevented, 
by letting thoſe wonderfully ſtriting ideas reſt a 
little till thought of more coolly; and then, if 
no dimunition happens in their apparent value, 

| 8 — 


——_— 


<7 


® The above ſuggeſtions lead the Writer to ob- 
ſerve that ſome will fay if they could but uſe the 
pencil, they are ſure they could produce ſomething 
wonderful new, and ſtriking in effect! to combat 
unthoughtful prepoſſeſſions of ſuch a kind the writer 
knows would be to little purpoſe ; he will only ſay 

of this, that he who advances ſuch a notion, can 

know nothing of the operation of the inventive fa- 

.culty in ſuch a caſe, and of courſe does not diftin- 

guiſh between a certain end or point repreſented to 

him by the livelineſs of imagination, diveſted of all 
obſtructions to its appearing ſo forcible in novelty | 
and effect, and the operation neceſſary to produce "' 
or diſplay it on paper by a mechanical or manual 
proeeſs, with the uſual interruptions of objections, 
zmpediments, reviſions, diſſatisfactions, &c, 
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m 


or ideal effect, there is the greater probability of 
their ne _ ſtriking more un xc | 


\ 


It 5 i 3 too, that many 3 
particularly) are violent in requiring ſomething 
— | 1 2_4 _ 


th. ah 


» at — 


Speaking of this infatuation in favour of ſelf- 
created ideas, the following little anecdote is offered, 
and which ſhews at the ſame time how with a little 
fineſſe, a weak fide may be played with : A perſon 
having to ſhew a number of patterns, as townſman 
(when it was the cuſtom to take a quantity of 
patterns only at ſtated times, and after ſhewing 
them, to make them general) having diſplayed 

them before a Draper, He, after - praiſing ſome, 
" and nejefting others, ſaid of one, that if altered 
in ſuch a manner it would be much better ; the 
perſon who ſhewed the patterns, willing to tempo- 
rize, told him his obſervation was judicious, and 
added,. to heighten the flattery, that ſeveral others 
had made exactly the ſame obſervation; this ſo 
| pleaſed the Draper, that he ſet about altering every 
one of the patterns in the ſame jugicious ſtile, and 
took ſuch pleaſure in his employment, and retained 
the other ſo long, that he had little time to go elſe- 
where that day, reſolving to take care for the future, 
hoi he commended the alterations ſuggeſted th the 


2 
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new, or totally different from what has ever been 

ſeen; all this has a buſy ſound, and in idea promiſes 
great deal, or at leaſt implies the hope of a great 
deal; but could it be procured, the expectation 
might not be anſwered, as it generally ſeems that 
when any thing happens to be produced, very 
different from the common, run or appearance of 
work, or what may be called the reigning ſtyle; 
it has not the chance of getting into vogue, for 
reaſons already given, except when a Draper of 
eminence, who holds his connections as it were 
by. a bridle, is determined to puſh what is a 
favourite of his; though even that will not always 
ſucceed ; for ſomehow or other capital blunders 
are now and then made by the moſt experienced, 
in the chuſing of patterns. Cautious Drapers 
however are not very forward in this reſpect; 
they know, indeed all muſt; that though at all 
times there are certain claſſes of patterns that 
enſure ſale, yet a continuation of one ſtile, will 
tire in time; and the utmoſt efforts to continue 
it, will not always be propitious ; * for innova- 


— — — — 


*- This may be iutrated 
by a capital connection in town, fruitlefsly 


attempting 
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tions in ſtyle, rarely happen abruptly ; they are 
brought about by ſlow degrees, or in fact more. 
dy accident than deſign, and oftentimes in a 
manner contrary to- what any one might con- 
eeive. Much, to be ſure, is ſometimes ſaid of the 
fickleneſs and whimſicalneſs of Drapers and 
others, but there ſurely is little cauſe, it being 
natural to be tired of any thing ever ſo excellent 
when very familiar, and of coutſe novel or diffe- 
rent appearances are fought after; but when 


intereſted views are annexed, and thoſe variations 


cannot be ſufficiently A it is Jae: as ae 
to pine: | 6 


There was a „ EO no one thought 
grounding off the table could be performed as it 


now is; the writer well remembers when it was 


in agitation, to print two reds and two olaves 


at the houſe where firſt executed. All the 


Printers exclaimed that the two after- colours 


could never be put in according to the · deſigns; 


* 11 - 
- 
\ 4 " g 1 = 


m *. a 


attempting for two or three ſeaſons to force ſtripes 
into vogue; bur though the work was generally 
good, - the effort. ſubſided under the 3 of a 
diffe met ſty le. | 

* Thie was at wen- Aan, Eſſex. 
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it was however attempted, and it ſucceeded, and 
othing but that courſe of work was done there 


4 that ſeaſon. The next ſeaſon, indeed ſhortly 


after, it was attempted at other places; and now 
little difficulty (comparatively ſpeaking) is ex- 
perienced in it. | 


It may likewiſe be ſaid of black, dove, and 
yellow patterns; at firſt the grand objection to 
executing them was that a black could not be 
procured ; hence when dove was introduced, it 
was done off the table, by thoſe, who wedded 
to the old ſyſtem, execrated an innovations 
which then, for the honour of a good black, 
appeared diſcreditable ; but others, who were leſs 
tenacious of ſuch honour, as well as for other 
ſufficient reaſons, ſoon brought that courſe of, 
work into vogue ; and now, or at leaſt very lately, 
what courſe was more general? it may be aid 
too, in ſpeaking of black, that formerly it was 
a maxim no pattern with a mixture of coldurs 
would do 3 it; but it is not 2 


ſo now. 


What the writer bis now to advance, as 


rules or documents reſpecting defigning, would 


follow here properly enough, but having little 
to advance, and that little not ſatisfactory even 
| ; ta 
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to himſelf, he will defer it to the end of the 
ſe&ion ; obſerving however, as leading to what 
he means to ſay about Genius, Fancy, Invention; 
and drawing, that more might very probably be 
faid or advanced as Rules, but Genius or Fancy 
cannot be diftated to; Fancy muſt, in many 
caſes, be left almoſt intirely to itſelf, as not 
coming under a mechanical deſcription, or ana- 
| Iyfis : much to be ſure may be faid, and pretty 
diſquiſitions have been given, (perhaps theſe in 
this article are of the number) about judgment 
preſiding with coolneſ', while fancy is wandering 
Here and there; then taſte is uſhered in to the 
atfliſtance of Judgment, and ſo on; but he is in- 
2 duced to think, that in genius is comprized that 
faculty which ſoon avails itſelf, whenever op- 
portunities happen, of what is neceſſary to ren- 
der its emanations effective; in fact, Rules 
impoſed on a natural genius, too often ſhackle it, 
and it is almoſt proverbial, that true genius ſoars 
above all precept, and looks with a becoming 
diſdain at the formality of rule; often producing 
what never would have appeared, if rules autho- 
ritatively given, had been cloſely adhered to 
and it may be ſaid, when Fancy ſuffers itſelf to 
be pinned down to Rule, it is to be ſuſpected 
there is not a great deal of genius, and that thoſe 
who ean produce little without certain rules to 
| lead 
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lead them, are not much better than copyiſts of 
jmitators 3 but turning to the point in view, 
which is the province of fancy, namely, deſign- 
ing, it is only at certain times that it is alive, “% 
and then it deſpiſes fetters; when it is not free, 
like every thing elſe in diſtreſs, it catches at any 
aſſiſtance, and is thankful for any help that 
offers itſelf. 


Fancy n ſhould be (as before 
ſaid) at all events, free from certain impediments 
or reſtraints ; which applying to a Deſigner's 
performance at a Printing-ground, can hardly. 
be done; from the mind being confuſed with 
various conſiderations, that obſt ruct or divert its 
efforts, ſuch as receiving orders from ſeveral, 
- murmurings at not always ſucceeding, being 
forced to do yy at all de and the like 31 

dee 


What is a man's genius or fancy worth, when 
diſtreſſed, brow - beaten, or otherwiſe illiberally 
treated ? and how little do many think of what are 
often the real cauſes of the great difference which 
| at times appear in the works of men of genius? 


+ Theſe may ſeem to many but trivial obſer. 

. vations, the writer however, from experience, knows 
the contrary ; and he is certain ſome others in the. 
maſt eligible ſituation as engaged Deſigners, know 
the ſame ; indeed an engaged Deſigner at a — 
W eE little more than a Compiler. 


Here aſſerted, that the firſt Deſigner in the 
Printing buftneſs (however the aſſertion may 


he moſt Endeavours to render perfect, the re- 
petitions which he makes, the doubts he is in 


would probably never have been produced, if the 


aſcend deyond a certain height, or ſtretch out 


| for an old effect or 9 revived with a little 
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but chiefly. too much (it i is again hinted) from 
many Principals inceſſantly deſiring to be occu- 
larly convinced he has not been idle; for it is 


wound his pride) would be afhamed to have it 
ſeen how diſſatisfied he is ſometimes with what 


about rejecting this or that idea, the difficulty 
of fixing his attention, &c. and it is thence as 
confidently ſaid, that thoſe patterns which for 
ſeveral ſeaſons have been allowed the firſt place, 


Deſigner had been ſhackled by the direction of 
others, or been in that controuled or ſubordinate 
Nate, where his own inclination muſt have given 
way to the frigid direction of thoſe, who, more 
alive to gain than reputation, find no impulſe to 


beyond a certain diſtance from the beaten path. 


As fori invention, ſtrictly ſpeaking it is not here 
offered to ſay what it is, much leſs how to de- 
ſcribe it; there is a mutation of ſtile or taſte, to be 
ſure, but nothing new; fornovelty is only a name 


path alteration 


% 


* F 2 
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alteration, and (making a metaphyſical excurſion) 

if the queſtioa were aſked, what is original ? an 

anfwer could not be eaſily obtained ſufficient to 
ſatisfy ſome enquirers.; the term having no pre- 
ciſe meaning, till it is agreed on all ſides, how 
ideas are acquired, whether intuitively or by ſen» 
ſation, or, in other words, whether. product» 
ions termed original, are or are not but mere copies 
of certain archetypes, conveyed to the mind by 
its attendant faculties: and if the proudeſt de- 
ſigner in the printing or any other buſineſs, would 
be candid, he would confeſs there is not near ſo 
much of invention in what he produces, as he 
deſires the world to give him credit for; ſince if 
traced to the ſource it will generally appear that 
the mind received a hint, if not ſomething more 
expreſſive, from ſome viſible object or other; 
and it may further be ſaid, that the greateſt 
genius would be aſhamed to be diſcoyered at 
the little ſhifts he often makes to attain a certain 
end, by ſearching into nooks and corners, as it 
were, for objects to ſtrike out ſomething trom, 
or at the quantity or collection of ſubjects he 
ſecretly heaps up to ſupplyhimſelf with thoughts 
and hints, and the methods he takes to disfigure 
the ideas he thus more or leſs ſurreptitiouſly 
purloins, to make them appear novel; and too 


« ae Slariag 
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_ Waring it is, how a reputed genius will contend 
about his claim to what is palpably plagiariſm ; 


and how many thouſand patteras are debe 


or having a better effect, at leaft as far as they 
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and which among Deſigners in the Callico- 
printing buſineſs, is certainly as dent as 
among other claſſes : Beſides, if it be conſidered 
what a aumber of Deſigners are always at work, 


in a year, but how few of them remarkable for 
novelty, it muſt ſeem ſtill more clearly there 

is very little of ſtriking out of the beaten paths 
and much leſs of origiaality than might be 


expected. 


1a foie caſes it is mote Ateult to imitate 
than inyent ; for the quality generally demaad- 
ed ia an_imitation, is to excel the original; : 
'but unhappily that word excel, ia this caſe, is 
very vague; it may very likely be altered for 
the better, if alluding to its being rendered eaſier 
to work; but almoſt every differeat perſoa will 
have a different idea about its appearing better, 


chuſe to * or ate at * ſo to do. "Pp 
As 


"> 
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As applicable to the preceding ſentiments, it is 
obſerved that ſome will ſay, when a Deſigner means 
to produce ſomething remarkably excellent, he firſt 

fixes on a plan in his own. mind, and nearly forms 
it there before he transfers it to paper; all this the; 
man of fancy ſmiles at, knowing its fallacy ; for 

whatever may be ſaid of the mind forming a plan 
of ſomething, the jucigmen* regulating it, and; 
thus mentally working on it till compleat, it is 
ftrange that any perſon is infatuated enwwgh- to 
believe ſuch a thing, or ridiculous enough to 
aſſert it can be done; the works of the greateſt 
genius's that have been produced, no matter of 
what ſpecies, have been perfected but gradually, 

and as it were by piece- meal, but to advance the 
poſition. juſt mentioned, is juſt as if a perſon ſaidz 
T have an original in my mind, and I will ſet 

down and copy it on paper ;---he may to be ſure 
ſet about it, but the original in his mind will be 
very far from being faithfully copied; for he 
may begin as the ideas preſent themſelyes, but 
by being obliged to disjoint that mental original, 
he very ſoon in his progreſs loſes the firſt ap- 
pearance, and before the completion of his copy, 
through repeated alterations, rejections, &c, it 
may very probably be quite of a different ſhape 
and complexion ; and that this is the caſe in 
98 Pattern- 


. 
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Pattern-drawing, the writer ventures to ſay few 
of his brethren will deny. & 


The writer begs not to be underſtood by any 
thing which he has ſuggeſted, as meaning to 
. depreciate merit or genius, (he himſelf as a 
Deſigner is more put to his ſhifts than he at all 
times chuſes to own) his aim partly by ſpeaking 
thus freely, is to induce thoſe who are reputed 
poſſeſſors of it, to be cautious how far they give 
themſelves praiſe or credit for what they do 
poſſeſs, as rarely half what a perſon advances of 
himſelf, is believed ; and in this caſe, Deſigners 
as well as others, whoſe exiſtence depends on 
public caprice, would be leſs arrogant or puffed 
up in the zenith of their reputation, if they 
frequently reflected on the verſitality of taſte or 

5 faſhion, 


——_—___]k@— 


iii. 
— — — 


$ It is a common mole of ſpeaking when applied 
to any art or ſcience, to ſay, what a genius he muſt 
have had, who invented it; or what an exccllent 
invention it was: ſuch an exclamation is truly 
ridiculous, and void of thought: as in the inſtance 
of Callico-printing, it is very likely the firſt efforts 
concerning it, were hardly worth notice, but ſuc- 
ceſſive improvements have formed it into ſome 
ſyſtem. 
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faſhion, not knowing how ſoon ſuch caprice or 
mutability may affect them; as it is not every 
one that can readily come into every turn of that 
fickle deſpot : that this has been the caſe, is 
well known in inſtances of ſeveral who have 
been deemed capital Drawers, but are now almoſt 
totally diſregarded; hence, if the writer may 
yenture to adviſe in this point, let every Deſigner 
who wiſhes to ſecure his credit as long as poſſible, 
not fooliſhly affect to ſtand alene or obſtinately 
to oppoſe er contemn that ſtile which is pre- 
valent * ; but gradually ſlide into the changes as 
they happen, or blend them with his own pecu- 
liar manner ; otherwiſe, certain is muſt be, that 
from the fickleneſs of opinion or fancy, and the 
conſequential change of faſhion, together with 
the probability of a riſing generation of Deſigners 
eclipling him, he, at a certain period, will regret 
that ſelf-ſufficiency which blinded him to natural 
defects, or that reſtleſsneſs which ſtifled what 
prudence ought to have ſuggeſted, 


A. 


This ſhould be underſtood as likewiſe addreſſed 
to Prineipals, who affect to oppoſe a prevalency of: 
ſtylo. 8 | : | 
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It is time now to turn from theſe excurſions, 43 
.and proceed to give ſome hints (Rules they can- 2 
not be called, nor are they inſerted. as an) 3 
xeſpeCting the operative parts of deſigning, more 
to evince a readineſs to do thoſe ſome ſervice 
who perhaps expect it, and are not to be per- 
ſuaded but that it may be obtained in ſuch 2 4 
manner, than from any confidence in their value, I 
or ſatisfaction in their diſplay ; as, in reſpect to | 
utility or practice, they can only be general 
documents, from the changeableneſs of ſtile oi 
taſte ; beſides, every perſon who is in a ſituation i 
to decide, and can have his deciſion put in prac- * 
tice, has his fixed ideas of taſte, propriety, good 

drawing, &c. ſome through prejudice, ſome 

_ _ through aſſectation, and others through oppo- | 
Ktion. As for example, ſome explode a certain 
+ ſhape of a leaf, a leaf, a flower, or other object,“ 
either as being too plain, ſtiff, common, and} 
the like; or elfe as expenſive in cutting, difficult} 
to pencil, and fo on; while others have their] 
reaſons) 

It has the appearance as if a certain houſe ſaw 
no beauty in any leaf but of this kind, fig. 119, as 
almoſt all other kinds of leaves ſeem to ve avoided, ? 
and reſpecting which, ſee Rules 17 and 35, for 
Te" on. 
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reaſons for adopting the very contrary the ſame 


ſtandards of elegance, propriety or grace; all ſee 
through different. mediums, and. of courſe are 
differently affected. . 


-i may be ſaid of trails, ſome rejecting a curled one, 
others an upright one; in ſhort, it would be 
e ' endleſs to particularize thoſe different opinions, 
> ? or what by different perſons are adhered to as 


N. B. Reſpecting the following hints, it may 
be noticed, that ſeveral of the Rules for 
putting - on ſhould be kept in ſight by the 
Deſigner,---eſpecially about the width of the 
cloth, an even face,---eaſineſs of pencilling,-— 
ceconomy in cutting, &c. Rule 6 for putting-on. 
is almoſt a counterpart of the following. 
HINT S,. 


—_ — 


— 
* 


* Perhaps the idea may ſeem ſtrained and wide 
from Pattern-drawing, but ſuch is the connection 
between things apparently remete, that a good piece 
of Hiſtory Painting, as comprehending | deſign, 
colouring, effect, &c, may be confidered as a modeF 
to form a chintz pattern from, by ſuppoſing each 
= figure a flower, and the back ground, the attributes, 
.d, and other appendages, as leaves, or ornamentat. 
for 2 
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HIN TS, &c. for Deſigning or Pattern- 
drawing. 15 


In drawing trail patterns, if you mean to have 
flowers or other objects ſtand ſo as to appear 
diſtin from the other parts, firſt mark their 
diſtances, obſerving to make the trail ſpread re- 
gularly ; then mark what objects are to be of 
different colours, keeping two or more objects 
tbat are ſimilar in ſhape and colour, as far from 
each other as you can, and let every colour ſpeak 
as it were, but particularly theſe that are the 
leading or characterizing ones; or, in other 
words, let nothing be loſt or kept back, but 
what is of the leaſt conſequence, 


— 


In 
— — _— — 


»A miſtake is here juſt mentioned, prevalent 
chiefly among ſubordinates, which is, that a maſter's 
huſinefs depends on having a good Drawer; this 
in ſome caſes is far from truth; for the goodneſs of 
his Drawer is of little ſervice, if his connections are 
not reſpectable; good drawings will undoubtedly 
help to procure work, but they will not force it, if 
there be no good underſtanding in another ſhape ; 


and which every Printer who works for Drapers 
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In groups the greater the contraſt, the better 
the effect, as a light object among dark ones 


generally ſucceeds; reds and greens being the 


moſt harmonizing colours, or the moſt agreeable 
when put together, ſhould therefore be properly 
attended, ſo that they may command an appear - 
ance: where there are two or three reds it is cer- 


tainly beſt to let the body colours, that is, the 


paleſt colours, ſtand clear, or without being co- 
vered too much by the deep ones; but on the 
contrary, when elaborateneſs and delicacy is 
affected, theſe obſervations cannot ayail. 


In dark or ſhady patterns (according to the 
preſent humour) there ſeems to be a requiſition 
for a plain white object to ſtand forward; and 
if kept in an harmonious proportion to the whole, 

| it 


This is inftanced in a late imitation of a dark 
ground pattern, with a kind of moſs or fpray hanging 
down in great quantities, as from the judicious 
circumſtance of throwing in more body colour in the 
commanding flowers, than the original had, the copy | 
had on the whole a beiter effect. 
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it certainly has an enlivening effect; but to judge 
of it according to the principle of harmonious 
colouring, or diſtribution of ſhade, the effect is 
too abrupt to produce harmony, though as above 

ſaid, it may be lively. 


Small copper-plate dark grounds ſeem particu- 
larly to require a white object, or a diſtin white 
. part of one, and it would not be amiſs in copper- 4 
plate ſmall patterns, to manage them ſo, that 
when the light parts are gone, ſomething ex- 
preſſive may be left behind, a 


This enlivening effect is generally deſtroyed 
in dark patterns, where the colour ends in ſhades 
within an object, or without being, bounded by | 
a line of ſome ſort, as it gives the white about it | 
a tinge, and in woalded work, the leſs the yellow 
touches or goes over the black it is the better, 

as it generally hurts and renders it of an olaye 
| hue; this however depends upon the colour, but 
but particularly ſo when executed without graſs- 
ing or fielding, as in the caſe of patterns brought 
up in ſumach and bran bleached, the cloth not 


being then of a good white, 


In 
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In drawing ſome claſſes of patterns, it is as well 
to make them as general as poſhble, though thar, 
it is granted, is rather an after-conſideration ; 
and in patterns that are to have chemical or looſe 
colours thrown in, + which ſoon fly off, there 
ſhould be faſt colours, (unleſs the whole is in 
chemic) under them, or ſo connected, that there 
may ſeem as little deficiency as poſſible, when 
ſuch looſe colours diſappear. 


+ Of all technical phraſes among Callico Printers, 
it is worth remarking, that thoſe proceſſes which 
are the moſt ſimple, ſhould be denominated chemical, 
ta diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that have a ſtronger 
claim, in every reſpect, to that appellation. Per- 
haps the writer is wrong from not knowing how it 
originated ; but every profeſſion has its vitiated 
or perverted terms; and if rendered proper, they 
would not long remain ſo, | | 


Of putting on the Block. 


be pretty evident of the obſeryation juſt advan- 
ced, that putting on the block is an operation of 
more importance than generally deemed ; he 
conſequently thinks he cannot be too end- 
ous in exploding the contrary idea; for even 


| thoſe who have adopted it, muſt allow, that 
being the firſt operative or mechanical movement, 
according as that is adjuſted or managed, the. 
after- proceſſes muſt be more or leſs perfect or 


accurate. 


Indeed when a perſon TOY from his ſituation, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to know much of the matter, 
deems it a trifling performance, and eaſily at- 
tained, ſuch an idea is not to be wondered at; 
but when one who has been his whole life in the 


buſineſs, particularly if in the ſituation of 4 
Principal, and has often verified and felt the 


conſequence of errors or failures in that depart - 
ment, treats it in ſuch a manner, or thinks that 
the mere command of the pencil, conſtitutes 
good putting-on, it is much to be wondered at; 
therefore the writer is alſo induced to enlarge 
on his aſſertion, that good putting on the block 
principally conſiſts in the contrivance and ad» 
juſtment of one requiſite with another, for the 
well finiſhing of the whole proceſs ; to perform 
which; implies the poſſeſſion of judgment, and 

5 excperience 


The writer therefore preſuming tho truth muſt 


—_ 
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experience in the operator, and who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have reduced his obſerva- 
tions to that point, which tends to ſome method 
in the performance of it. 


But, let every one well note, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of natural and acquired abilities, combined 
with any ſet of operations, reduced into a ſyſtem, 
can be of little help to the operator, or of advan- 
tage to his employer, unleſs properly accommo- 
dated in reſpe& to time, utenſils, ſituation, and 
other conveniences ;# in ſhort, no rules can be 
of 


The writer is the more particular on this head, 
having been in ſituations with and without ſuch 
accommodations, and the difference to him has been 
ſuch as even to induce him to give up en- 
gagements otherwiſe deſireable enough; however, 
- want of time and conveniences would not be fo 
grating, but that, unfortunately and abſurdly, work 
is often expected to be as complete as if performed 
under every advantage; or at leaſt if it is not, a 
diſſatisfaction is rarely with held; as for time ne- 
ceſſary to be allowed, that can only be comparative, 
but at any rate, according to the motto on the title 
page, there is a wide difference between expedition 
and hurry. Sometimes it is neceſſary, in all ſtations, 
do be particularly expeditious, and then of courſe, 
&very nerve ſhould be ſtrained ; but it is impoſſible 
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of ſervice, any more than the greateſt abilities, 


if the means are with-held that ſhould give energy 
to them, g 


It may however be ſaid, that this department 
has ſuffered in the common eſtimation of its 
value, from being a branch that does not appear 
the moſt conſpicuouſly when the work is 
finiſhed ; as then the colours only taking the 
eye, and nearly excluding every other con- 
{ideration, the putting on is hid, as it were, or 
forgotten, whatever the trouble might have 
been, as tending to produce that appearance 
= which pleaſes, though not thought of, as owing 
co that operation, but in the inſtances of bad 
joinings, and other glaring faults it muſt 
ſtrike every indifferent perſon as a defect 
in the management of it, In truth, according 
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for the tenſion to be perpetually kept up. As for 
faying as ſome will, that when a Drawer has to put 
on a pattern, he ſhould take half an hour, or an 
hour to conſider about it, it is but partially applicable, 
ſome patterns requiring little, if any, conſideration, 
while in others, the whole proceſs is hardly any 
thing elle, This ceconomy in point of time, and 
reſtratut in point of convenience, has been in a great 
meaiure the cauſe of ſuch general incorreQneſs in- 
country work,---Of which ſee more further on. 


df putting on the block in ſo indifferent a light, 
and not having had leiſure or inclination to | 


7 
* 


Of putting en the Block, 


to common ſpeaking, or in a looſe deſcription of A 
the buſineſs, putting-on the block is ſpoken of 3 
in this manner (which by the bye is nearly all the I 


7 


the publications he has examined) « A deſign ; 4 


is made on paper, which is transferred to a block 9 
of ſome cloſe grained wood, and given to a 
workman, who with ſmall knives, chiſſels, and 

other inſtruments, leaves in relief, what was 
drawn on the block; ” and this leads him | 1 
to ſay, that perhaps he may be excuſed for thjge 


1 my” ] 


vanity of thinking, he is the firſt who has formed A 


the ſubje& of this publication into ſome order 


or arrangement, and ſhewn the connections 

and dependances ſubſiſting between the different 4 
departments; and he ventures to ſuggeſt it has 
been owing to the want of ſome ſuch arrange- | 
ment, that many have . 


'* 
1 


8 at the department 


form any ſet of rules, or to make minutes of 
obſervations, their memories have not been | 
faithful when particularly needed. But, (a 
already intimated in the introduction) he has 
ventured on untrodden ground, he may of courſe 
be expected to make frequent deviations, and 
can therefore look on the work as little more 
than a ſketch of a ſyſtem, which probably way 
hereafter be moulded into a more methodical or 
intelligent form. 


Of putting on the Black, 


© 1 Reſpecting putting on, it is further obſerved» 
that Cutters, Printers, Pencillers, and Maſters, 
* have different ideas concerning it; a Cutter is 
for clean drawing, without caring too often how 
n it is to work, or even whether it can work at all. 
A Printer thinks little about fine drawing, , fo 
chat when cut it is but a handy print, and (as 
the phraſe is) that it will make a good mark. 
A Penciller, every one knows wants a good line; 
the Principal (as may be ſuppoſed) cares not 
how many eſſential requiſites are combined; but 
chiefly, that the work be ſound enough to do a 
great many pieces; or if an engaged pattern, 
that it be able to do all the order well, with 
wanting little repair; each of theſe parties 
aſſume a certain portion of judgment, though 
(naturally enough) paying particular regard to 
their particular departments ; but, after all this, 
perhaps the writer ſtarts a novel ſuggeſtion, which 
is, that the Draper is the only judge ;® for unleſs 
(as often touched on in this work) the defired 
effe& is not produced, or that effect which for- 
wards the ſale, fine drawing, fine cutting, fine 
printing, &c. has been beſtowed on the pattern to 


very little purpoſe. 


SE ELIT TE ATE 
That is, in reſpect to engaged patterns, but 
with thoſe who print for themſelves, the caſe is: 


"GAPS different. 1. 
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After theſe general hints, (adverting to what 
is advanced in the beginning of this ſection 
that is, the error of deeming inferior drawers 


competent to the buſineſs of putting on the block) 


it is to be obſerved, that a good deſigner may not 
be a good putter-on ; as putting-on requires judg- 


ment only; and this neceffarily impels the writer 


to ſpeak of the time needful to be allowed for the 
contriving part of putting-on, ſimilar, in that 
light, to what he has ſaid in ſpeaking of pattern- 
drawing; as many thinking little done, unleſs 
they ſee ſomething drawn with colour on the 
block, make little allowance for mental opera- 
tions; but, in this caſe it is aſſerted (and will 
very likely be repeated) it can only be in the 

general run of what a perſon can perform that a 
proper deducement can be made reſpecting his 
expedition; for a perſon whoſe buſineſs is to 
udy or contrive, is always at work, as he muſt 
be continually thinking in what manner he is 
to proceed; ſince, beſides being under the ne- 
\eſbty of proceeding cautiouſly himſelf, he has 


to provide for the incautiouſneſs of others; and 


that at all times, (if he has the intereſt of his em- 
ployer in view, or has any ſolicitude about hig 
own reputation) is ſufficient employment for his 
hopes of ſucceſs, ox his fears of miſchance. 


Recurring 


F 
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Recurring further to the intimation that the 
time neceſſary for the contriving part of putting 


on the block is more than ſome principals think 


needſul, the writer obſerves, that many often 
conclude no work, or but very little, is done, 
unleſs they ſee a gradual progreſs of operation, 


| probably originating from the very circumſtance 


of making little allowance for the time neceſſary 
for contrivance, or elſe ſrom over-looking every 


9 other circumſtance but that of gain, which to be 


1 ſure is excuſeable, becauſe natural; as for mere 


3 drawing, it is frequently what takes the leaft 
time, except in variegated patterns, and where 
the work is very fine and intricate ; beſides, in 


ſome inſtances, drawing on the block is time and 
trouble thrown away, particularly where gouges 
and other tools are uſed that take out certain 
fhapes, as round holes, barlycorns, diamonds, 
ovals, and the like; the eye in ſuch caſes never 
being able, in drawing, to carry the exact ſhape _ 
of every object; and to have a ſhape cut and 

print it, is not always cafily or accurately 


done. * 


As Cutters very often affect to determine on 
the merits of putting-on, it is intimated re- 
ſpecting them, if the drawing be ever; ſo excel- 


lent, it is generally half IE by damping 
+ | = or 


are obliterated; hence if a Cutter abſolutely | 


| himſelf to the Drawer, reſpecting the operation, * 


ſpoken of, that he is accommodated in every 


_ application, they are reſeryed for another part. 
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or ſcraping, though the ſtroke of the pencil may 4 
however {till be clear; but if a Cutter has not 
ſome idea of air or gracefulneſs, or what the 3 1 
intention of the deſign is, he will, very likely, 
produce a ſtiff or aukward piece of work from 1 3 
the moſt exquiſite drawing on; but, on the 9 
contrary, if a Cutter be a maſter of his buſineſs, I 
he does not always deem this or that little 1 
nicety very eſſential, and in many caſes 4 
needs little more than a ſketch for his guide; 8 3 
further, it ſometimes happens by incautiouſneſs 4 
or accident, that many parts of the putting-on K 1 


need ſuch formality of direction, he will often 424 1 
be at a ſtand, and his deficiency will be greatly 4 
to his diſad vantage and diſcredit. by 


The writer now more immediately adrett 1 


though in a general manner, (the particulars 43 
being contained in the following rules) ſuppoſ- 
ing, for form ſake, as thoſe matters have been 


* n ſhape, 


% 


— EE 1 
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* A word or two reſpecting miſtakes, or imper- 
fections, either as tending to prevent them, or how 
to treat them when they happen, would not be im- 
properly inſerted-in this ſection; but being of general 


/ putting en the Black, 
ſhape, and that he has a eapability naturally of 


profiting by inſtruction, or his own experience; 


Y otherwiſe, every body knows, all that can be 
W ſaid or exhibited, muſt be to no purpoſe in any 
particular; this allowed, it is obſerved, that 


© there are two ſpecies of faults or errors, which 
2X ſhould always be diſtinguiſhed by the operator, 


; I and though no fault is too ſmall to be diſregarded, 


| E yet ſome are more to be guarded againſt than 
others: one ſpecies of the faults alluded to, is 


tna which muſt ſtrike every perſon as ſuch, the 
WF other is what would only appear as ſuch to a 


IF Drawer, or other perſon well acquainted with 


the buſineſs; or (more briefly) one kind is what 
only can be ſeen on ſearching for it ; the other 


is what will rorce iffelt to be ſeen. 


The kind eaſily diſtinguiſhed by every body; 
as far as relates to putting: on, is, when a joining 
is very badly managed, or when the face of the 
drawing, excluſive of the joinings, is very uneven , 
of courſe, in putting on a pattern, theſe are of 
the firſt conſideration, for a failure in either of 
theſe caſes, muſt, in a greater or leſs degree, 
hurt the ſale of the work; people being diſ- 
pleaſed with n that is faulty, though 

they 
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they may not be able to ſpecify why it is ſo ;* 
for if indifferently executed in theſe material 
points, no cutting, no colour, nor any operation 
that is to follow, can ever make work appear as 
it ſhould do, cover the faults juſt ſpecified, or 
compenſate for others leſs likely to be publicly 
noticed; and to point out more particularly the 
conſequence of theſe circumſtances not being at- 
tended to, how many prints that have been ex- 
ecuted in the country, as well as many that 
have been executed in town, have been thrown 
by, from the circumſtances of not joining well, 
or having an uneven face, though . Wer 


= drawn, and' excellently cut. 


* While work ſells well a very capital faults, 
- which ſometimes happens, a Draper does not always 
concern himſelf much about them; but when work 
of ſuch a complexion cannot be diſpoſed of, then he 
may be expected ſoon to point them out; and then 
no Callico-Printer need be informed of the uſe of a 
Draper's damage-book. It may be even ſaid, for 
true enough it is, that when tolerable or good work 
does not go off, ſome few Drapers are pretty ready 
at diſcerning faults, or even magnifying thoſe that 
are trifling. | 


+ Of late the afbet of * country -work has 


improved, but this is a point that will be ſpoken of 
in another place, 


% — ——— — — 
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From all this, the attention of every one is 
preſſed to what has been advanced, as well as to 
what will be diſplayed further on, and the more 
it is attended to by a Drawer, he will be 
the abler to add many articles as he proceeds, 
which only his own obſervations and expe- 
rience can produce ; and which every freſh pat- 
tern that he may have to put on will furniſh 
him with; for mechanical as it may ſeem to 
ſome to put on well, it is very far from being ſo, 
as in many inſtances the judgment muſt be em- 
ployed, and judgment can only reſult from ex- 
perience or cloſe obſervation : as for the rules 
which follow, if ten times as many could be 
diſplayed, they would not be much more than 
general ones, almoſt every pattern (as juſt hinted) 
requiring ſomething to obſerve, which no rule nor 
precept can thoroughly ſupply ; and, let it be re- 
membered, thaꝶ if a perſon with all the advantages 
acquired from Fenius and general experience, be 
liable to err, how much more ſo is he who has 
paid but little attention to what ought to have 
been his immediate concern; eſpecially, if he 
onſiders, that in every ſtage of it, ſomething 
nay occur from cauſes too difficult and numerous 
d explain or exhibit, which the utmoſt precau- 


tion 
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tion cannot prevent, nor the greateſt experience 


2 ſor whenever they do appear. 


As 2 80 of advice, the writer adds, that as 
much as poſſible to provide againſt inaccuracies, 
a Drawer ſhould not rely on his own judgment 
in caſes out of the common way, whatever he 
may think of his ſagacity, or faculty of prevent- 
ing miſtakes; for let him remember, if he errs, 
his mortification will be in proportion to the value 
he ſets on himſelf; and ſo likewiſe will be the 


triumph of thoſe who can detect him in an error; 


but by taking the opinion of others, “ if a failure 
happen, his own mortification, and the triumph 
of others, will be proportionably decreaſed: In 


few words, abſurdly. vain and arrogant indeed 


muſt that artiſt r workman be, who will take 
on him to conduct an operation without failing 
in any reſpect; and proportionably weak muſt 
that employer be, who ever looks for it from an 
operator the moſt reputably perfect. 
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Rules &c. for putting on. 


> 

HEN # Pattern is given to the Drawer ta 
be put on, the firſt thing is to note what 
ſorts of blocks it requires, whether with hard or 
ſoft faces, whole or joined ones, croſſed or ſingle 
oak or other backs, the grain n of 
croſsways, &c. a 


- Under theſe caafdyraions it may be obferved, 
that if it be a cloſe ſmall Pattern, a clear whole 
face is beſt ; and if nice in the joinings and will 
require ſmart knocking with the maul, firm 
crolſed oak backs are generally preferred :* If 
the Pattern be pretty open, the joinings not very. 
nice, and the grounds not difficult to hit in, the 
warping is not of ſuch conſequence, as if other- 
wife, and therefore, larger blocks with joined 
faces may do; and as light patterns do not need 
much knocking, deal backs may anſwer, 
: | If 


— —— 
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The Writer's opinion is more in favour of ſound 
ſingle oak backs, with ſtout dove-tail backs let in eroſſ. 
vay:— See the ſection on blocks. | 


may be left, it cannot be the worſe for a ſtrait 


Rules &c. for putting on. 


If the Cutting be coarſe, and can be made to 
work without hatting, ſoft wood is preferable to 
hard, although the ſoft wood itſelf may need 
hatting ; but then the boundage for the hat may 
be much larger. 


In ſome inſtances, where ſolids are wanted 
to furniſh, and they are not very large indeed, 
ſycamore or. ſome other {pungy wood. is. ſtill 
better, 


In reſpect to work that is quite with the grain, 
it ſeems that the grain of the face ſhould not 
entirely correſpond with it, as fine lines lying 
with the grain, and with the bottom propor- 
tionably flender, cannot ftand very firmly, 
eſpecially if cut deep therefore in this caſe, if i 
the grain be rather waving or curly,. the work 
will have a firmer bottom; indeed if the work 
be of ſuch a nature that a ſtrong or coarſe bottom 


grain. 


It is, however, very faulty where a pattern | 
chiefly confiſts of fine lines or ſhades, to put k 
them on acroſs the grain, and therefore in ſuch 
caſes, it is needful fometimes that the grain be 
ac toſs a block. 


It 
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It is full as bad, and under ſome circumſtances, 
much worſe, to put on work with a fine face on 
a beachy block; as in printing, or even under 
2 Cutter's hands, the ſurface will crumbly 


away. 


Other cireumſtances may ſpring up which can- 
not be preciſely aſcertained, but by attending to 
the above particulars, many of them may be 
obviated with very little trouble, 


—— — — 


2. Take notice, or diſcover in what particular the 
pattern conſiſts, whether in reſpect to the colour- 
ing of it, or the ſize, quantity, oi diſpoſitiof of 
the commanding objects; or, if a trail, whether 
it be upright or meandering, cloſe or open, and 
the like ;---which having aſcertained, conſider 
how to preſerye or produce that effect on the 
cloth, againſt the chance of indifferent cutting, 
printing or colour; at the ſame time conſider 
where it may well be altered, or what may be 
left out in the cutting, ; or eaſed in the penciling; 
or, in other wards, how it A ER 
the en eaſe and leaſt apes. 


; 


1 This may not 1 but the Writer 
makes equally free with maſters, as will appear, 


2 ct ww 
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3+ If the pattern be on ſolarge; aſcale as to require Wi 

it, be informed of what width the cloth is for 

which it is intended, or on what it is moſt likely i 

to be worked, on account of the joining of the 

ſelvedges; making ſome allowance for the varia- 

tion that will happen in reſpe& to the width of 
cloth of the ſame kind. 


— 


— — 
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Small patterns, it may be obſerved; cannot be 
affected in their appearance by the joining of the 
ſelvedges when made up: the rule particularly 
alludes to furnitures, whether trails, ſprigs or 
ſtripes; for if this circumſtance be not attended 
to, much of the cloth will be cut to waſte, or 
the joinings of the ſelvedges will have a very 
aukward appearance; and it is not every Up- 
holſterer or Mantua-maker that is very ready at 

joining a Pattern by the ſelvedges, even if 
contrived in the beſt manner for. that very 
purpoſe. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary to attend to the above 
rule, in regulating the width of the Print, on 
account of the off. edge printing; as printing an 
edging with a fine print does it conſiderable 

injury; beſides, if the edging be printed as the piece 

goes on, the colour gathers on the off-ſide of 
the print, and cauſes an, otherwiſe, unneceſſary BW 
— . bruſhing 
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bruſhing of it, or a very bad impreſſion at the be- 
ginning of the next table; and if the edgings 
are left till the whole piece is printed, the 
edging is frequently fuller or barer than the 
reſt of the work. | 

The obſervations onSquaring a Block comes in here 
properly, but being made a ſection of itſe 2 it is. 
eon/idered further on. 


4. If you have to make out the pattern, as it often 
happens, from a ſmall part; and you mean to 
copy exactly that ſmall part, * take care that the 
repetition be not viſible, and that one part doesnot 
appear heavier than the reſt, and therefore, if it be 
a trail with objects on it or about it, obſerve'whe- 
ther the objects, the trail in general, or any 
particular part of it ſooneſt catches the eye; if it 
be the objects that are moſt ſtriking, they muſt 
be properly diſpoſed firſt, or at leaſt their inten- 
ded ſituations marked out, and the ſtalk or trail 
then drawn to them, taking care at the ſame time 
to balance and uniformly mix it: If it be the 
trail only, or any part of it that ſtrikes moſt, that, 
by the ſame rule, ſhould be marked out firſt, for 
theſe moſt eſſential parts being judiciouſly or ad- 

vantageouſly 

* The ut. of a ſmall part is, however, very 
hazardous, for though not viſible on the block is may 
be ſo in the piece, as it hangt on the rolls. : 


— 


; whether cloſe or wide apart, be careful that one 
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vantageouſly diſpoſed, it muft conſequently folton 
that the remaining ſubordinate parts may be made 4 
to compleat the uniform appearance of the whole, 9 5 
with propertionably leſs trouble. | 3 
In order to be certain of the joinings exhibiting 
as even an appearance as any other part of the 1 7 
face, let your joining (if poſſible) be taken from 
about the middle of your ſketch when made ll 


complete. 
— eee ne nan 


5. If the pattern you have to put on, be compoſed 1 
entirely of objects, or in which the objects are the 
commanding part, that ſtand promiſcuous, as tig 1, 


part be not more crouded, or the objects larger 
than in another; for nothing is of greater con- 
ſequence 10 guard againſt, as it is obvious to any 
perſon, when the aſpect of a Pattern is unequal 
on a piece, or even when made up. 


As it is very difficult by the eye to keep 
objects promiſcuouſly ſituated, and at the ſame 
time preſerve an even face, the following expe · 
dient is offered to accompliſh it, when the objects 
are not yery cloſe to each other, or not of a long 
or ſtraggling ſhape, as fig. 2, und 4, as then it is 
beſt to ſet them at equal diſtances, and vary the 
face by turning the objects about in as many dif- 
ferent directions as you can, or. that the nature 
of the pattern will allow.  , «= 


Rules, Wc. for putting vn. 


= KRnlc a number of lines, as you can beſt make 
out, from the pattern, according to the diftance 
1 the objects ſtand from each other, as Fig. 5, 
IX which done, place an object in every other ſquare, 
1 bh fig, 6, that is, one at the top of a ſquare, 

XX another near the middle, another near the fide, 
and ſo on, thus will you be certain of the objects 
having a regular appearance in the general diſpo- 
& ſition of them, and at the ſame time ſtanding 
: r pre 0 

6. In 5 to aſcertain on the paper on which 
you make your ſketch or tracing, the joinings of 
trails as well as of ſprigs that are irregularly diſ- 
poſed whether cloſely or widely 1 make 
uſe of this method. 


J After you have made your ſketch or tracing; 
L repeat, either on ſeparate papers, or on one large 

enough for the purpoſe, as much as is neceſſary 
ö to ſne the joinings at the head and ſides, in or- 
e der to ſupply that which is defective or remove 


whatever may be improper; having done this, 
hold it flopingly from your ſight, and look at 
the whole from top to bottom, from fide to fide, 
and from corner to corner, to ſee that ne lights 
nor heavy lines nor bodies of objects appear, and 
as there is generally in trails what may be called 
the main ftalk, ſee that it branches out regularly 

from ſide to ſide, ſo that one ſide balances the 
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other, and that the branchings ſo run into each 4 15 | 
other that it may ſeem to flow regularly all over, 


and to be ſtill more certain of its even diſpoſition, ü 


hold it with the back towards you betwixt your- 


9 
2 


ſelf and the light, that by ſeeing it reverſed you 


may know if it lean more to one fide than the 1 


other. 


7. In ſmall. patterns it cannot be amiſs to 
put on the halves or quarters exactly alike, 
according to the nature of the pattern, ſ taking 


care that the halves or quarters are not to 


be diſtinguiſhed, in the repetition of them, for 
the conveniency of one block anſwering for the 


\ . grounding of each part after it comes off the 


graſs whether the pattern was intended to be ſo 
grounded or not; for which purpoſe; as rubbing 


off is the leaſt certain method, an oiled paper, or 
a drawing from: a ſtenſil is to be preferred, and a 


ſtenſil ſeems beſt, becauſe, as it is only a part of 
the pattern chat is affected by the graſs grounds: 
except hen compoſed only of plain fet objects. 
If openings are out in the ſtenſil to fit the places 
that are either to be covered by the grounds as 


fg. 7, os leſt open by them, as. fig. 8, their ſitu- 


Meaning that unleſs it is on a ſmall ſcale, it is 
unadviſeable to do fo, from the great difficulty. of pre- 
venting a repetition being ſcen, — 
k | ; \ ations 


* 
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| | ions may be eaſily aſcertained by marking thro! 
theſe openings with a tracer or pencil, and then 
| he other parts of the pattern may be added in 
WW whatſoever manner the-drawer moſt approves. 


8. Endeavour to keep all ſprigs, or bunches of 
Wfowers, or even fingle flowers, whole on the 
Piece, and likewiſe the main ſtalk of a trail, if 
Wyou know what will be the width of the cloth: 
as it will be of ſome importance in the ſale of a 
vice and the making of it up. 


This leads te the obſervation that a Printer 
ſhould not let a ſprig, or principal flower, or other 
object get off the edge one fide or the other; for 
in the caſe of ſprigs, &c. ſtanding wide apart, he 
nay try, at leaſt, on cloth of any width, if he can 
preſerve thera whole without leaving too broad | 
an edging or on either fide. , 


9; A pattern with ſix ſprigs or commanding ob- 
jets ſtanding as fig. 9, cannot join whole or 
in halves, but muſt drop or riſe one third as fig. 10, 
or the objects will not be at proper diſtances in 

he joinings, but then, of courſe, the pitches muſt 
be made to anſwer in the ſame manner. 


* 


gaps, and the neceſſity will be obviated of having 
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10. In tranſverſe patterns, that is, in patterns in Wl 
which the trail lines or objects run acroſs from il 


corner to corner, the way as repreſented. by fig. | $ 1 


11, whether in ſtripes or all over, let the tranſ- 
verſe diſpoſition. appear on the cloth the way 
as ſhewn fig. 12. as it will thwart the 
right hand. diſpoſition of the parts of a pattern 
generally obſerved in drawing, and the aptitude 
we uſually have to look from the left to the right; 
as the light is from the left, and the hand in 
drawing naturally tends that way, otherwiſe we 


ſhould be always incommoded by the ſhade of it. 


' . 
. —— 

11. The ſtraiter the work i is of the ſide or near 

the edge the better it is, as there will be the fewer 


(what thePrinters call) a liſt to make up the defi- 
cieney, and leſs will be cut to waſte, in the making 


of it up. 


This rule, however, Would not be ſo firitly 


- adhered: ta aa to make the joining too nice, by 


cutting ſtraight through every thing, or particu- 
larly: through a number of ohjects; for the more 
they can be. preſerved intire, the leſs: injury is 
done to the pattern, as the print being pitched 

5 al too 


4s 


* 
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3: _ high or too low, or too cloſe or ſlack, renders 
hem all unſhapeable; it is likewiſe better to 
keep them whole en account of the grounds, 
Wc ſpecially the graſs ones, as they by being diſ- 
ointed muſt add to the bad ſhape of the objects; 
but, as it may happen that the breaking of the 
objects is of little conſequence. from their ſhape 
Wor ſituation, or that the ground-werk may be of 
W more conſequence to preſerve; the above obſer- 
vation muſt be regulated by attending to what 
are the characteriſtic parts of the pattgrn, or what 
W firſt catches the fight, and theſe muſt ſuffer, the 
leaſt poſſible injury, whatever may, be the fate of 
the ſubordinate parts. | | 
—ñ— 
12. If ſome part of the pattern be coarſe or have 
a body, it will not allow the fine parts to be ſo 
cloſe or ſo fine. as. they- otherwiſe- might be, as 
he quantity. of colour requiſite to ſupply the 
olid parts will choak up. thoſe that are cloſe, or 
auſe thoſe, to work coarſely that are fine; and 
here it may again be obſerved, that though neat 
arawing on is to becammended,. yet, if not drawn, 
ſufficiently. open or clear, where for inſtance, there 
may be ſhades or ſhapes. as fig. 13, 14, and 153 


though cut by the beſt cutter, and may appear 
tolerablx 


*© 
1 
WM 
> = 
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tolerably open and fair on the block, they 
thing how they may ſuffer from a bad cutter or 
when half worked out; for a print ſhould be cal- 


tity of work generally expected to be executed by 1 
one is nearly compleated, and therefore (to 


working clearer and neater, amply compenſate for 
ſuch a deviation. 


render it coarſer than any other part of the trail: 


the rules for making pitches. 
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will not appear fo in the impreſſion, to ſay no- 
printer, or from being printed on coarſe cloth, or 


culated to work decently when a certain quan- 


give ſome inſtances) in drawing or cutting ſhades YA 
as fig. 16, 17, it is not adviſeable to put. 
them on in chat manner, however graceful they 
may apfear on the block or even in the cutting, 
becauſe the colour will hang in the corners and 

give the work a clumſy appearance, hence to cut 
them with leſs of a curve as fig. 18, 19, they will, by 


; eee 
13. Avoid, if you can, having any part of a 
cloſe trail as in fig. 20, at the head of a print, 
as the preſſure from the pitching of the print will 


the preſſure however may poſſibly be prevented 
by the pitch pins ſtanding out farther than com- 
mon trom the work: for which preyentative ſee 


When 
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14. When you have ſhades, as fig. 21, or parti- 
= cularly lights ſtanding or running with the 
W grain as fig. 22, 23, be careful to have them cut 
W ſufficiently open, otherwiſe you will be deceived 
by their working cloſer than intended ; for when 
a print gets moiſt, the opening cloſes conſiderably, 
and what may have appeared open in putting on, 
or when cut, will be choaked up in the printing, 
eſpecially if cut with a thick knife, or if not 
ſufficiently cleared at the bottom and ſides. See 
more reſpecting this article in Rule 6, for cutting, 


15. In joinings either at the head or fide, the 
more a ſtalk or trail joins in this upright direction 
fig. 24, the better it is for working, inſtead of 
joining fig. 25, as the beſt Printer cannot at all 
times, on account of the varying of the cloth, 


keep the joinings ſo well in command at the ſide. 
nt, as he can at the head. 
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teil 16. In drawing leaves or ſharp-angled objects 
that are to be pencilled, it is recommended to 
terminate them as fig. 26, 27, or fig. 28, 
inſtead of fig. 29, -30, 31, as ſuch a finiſh will 
keep the penciling, particularly the blue colour, 
on account of its thickneſs, from being run into 


E 5 the 


— 
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the White, or the ground; for without ſuch 3 
filling up of the ends, the pencillers will either 
leave a light at the corners, as fig. 31, or, in en- 
deavouring to fill them up, they will be apt, from 
'the largeneſs of their pencils, to come over the 
line, as fig. 32, and the ſame obſervation will 
Hold good reſpecting every other place where 
the pencilling goes into corners or angles.“ 
Note. In calculating the expence of pencilling, 
and thereby fixing what quantity ſhould be in 4 
Pattern, a certain number of firokes or daſhes, which 
= -@ Penciller is ſuppaſed io make in a ſlated time, 3s 


worth a certain price. 


* 


— 


17. In putting on the block, nothing is more 
deceptive than having to leave lights in dark 
grounds; for if any hape is drawn fig. 33, you 

may be deceived when; the ground is filled up, 
as it takes in the line you have drawn, and makes 

the light within-ſide appear leſs; it is ſtill more 
deceiving if you have to draw the boundage as 
fig. 34, as its · thickneſs gives the whole object a 

& Hargerappearance than it really has. Here it may 
de noticed (though touched on before) in putting 

| | on 


»An imperfeftion of this kind runs nearly all 
through the work of one of the firſt Printers about 
ton. This, with fimilar obſervations will be en- 
arged on, in the progreſs of this work, 


* 
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on a print that is to have a thick boundage, ſee 
6g. 35, particularly if it is to be a doppy, that 


I the ſhades and other work within fide ſee fig. 36, 
4 "muſt be kept ſufficiently clear and open; or the 


weight of colour requifite to furniſh the boun- 


| dage, or doppy, will be too much for fach cloſe 


ſhades or fine work, . Obſerve likewiſe if there 


1 tbe lights as fig. 37, to give intimation to ths 


Cutter to ſtrike the ends with a ſmall gouge, as 
fig. 38, which will prevent the colour from hang- 
ing in thofe otherwiſe ſharp ends. 


——— ——— 
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18. In drawing on grounds chat have large bodies 


as fig. 39, that are to work in thin colour, eſpeci- 
ally if they ſtand wide apart, remember that they 


will in the working, from the ſinking or ſpread- 


ing of the colour, and its adherenee to the ſides, 


make larger impreſſions than the ſurface of the 
cutting otherwiſe would; hence they ſhould 
be proportioned to that circumſtance, and 
put on perhaps ſmaller than they are in the 
pattern. And as the pale colours worked with 
ſuch ſolids, will be loſt, or appear much paler 
when impreſſed from fine lines or pins if on the 


ame block; therefore in ſuch caſes ſeparate 


C2 grounds 
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4 - grounds ſhould be had for the fine parts or for 
the pins. 


|} nder this head would be conſidered the 
| drawing on blotch grounds, and the other grounds 
bl that fall into boundages, but as the cutting far- 
ther or leſs into the boundage is partly regulated 
1 by the thickneſs of it; no preciſe direction can be 
1 given, as every one knows the circumſtance to 
be attended to, in this caſe, 'is 'to preyent any 
| light edges from appearing either within or with- 
out the boundage.---See more to this purpole 
I Rule 7, under the article Cutting. 
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19. Wherever there are to be pins, mark them on 
the block previous to its going into the Cutter's 
| hands, that the woed be not chiſſelled away, 
and where the pins touch or join the cutting, 
mark them accurately, and give intimation to the 
. Cutter, that the ends of the ſhades or ſtalks 
may be cut downright, otherwiſe a diſagreeable 
gap will be left, as fig. 433 and in aſcertaining 
the ſizes of pins, be aware that as the wood gets 
.coarſe by working, the pins fink in, from the 
.repeated blows at the back; and if worked in 
colour that has any corroſive quality in it, they 
ſoon get finer; hence if proviſion is not made 
for theſe circumſtances, the impreſſion of | the 
wood 


"Rules, Sc. for putting en. 


wood and pins will in a little time be very diſ- 
proportioned, It is likewiſe needful to inform 
the Cutter of what quality the pins are to be, 
that the depth of the chiſſelling may be regulated 
accordingly. 
; C —  — 

20, In ruling Bengals the following mode is 
recommended, in order to make the ends join each 
other, (provided the block has not been too much 
warped, or N particular accident happened.) 


Make on a flip of thick paper, or rather thin lead: 
with which tea-cheſts are lined, as many. diviſions. 
as you have Bengals to put on, then fixing it to- 

the ſquare line at one end, prick through the. 
aiviſions on the paper, and transfer them to the 
block, the finer the pricked holes the better; 
having done this, remove the flip carefully to 
he ſquare line at the other end, taking care that 
e two extreme holes anſwer to the corners of 
he ſquare, and priek through the ſame divifions 
as you did before; then rule as uſual from the 
pricked marks, thus will each end of your ſquare 
be a correct copy of the other; but as the ends 
dk Bengals are of moſt conſequence to preſerve, 
it may not be amiſs with a ſharp thin blade; to 
cut a little into the wood at each end, 


C3 21. If 
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21. If it be a joined block that you uſe, take 
care that the joint comes between the Bengals, 
and as a preventative againſt the conſequences 
of a print with Bengals warping under the 
Cutter's hands, it may be neceſſary to let one 
end of the Bengals be cut thicker than the other; 
ſee fig. 44, and make the ends join by cutting Wl 
away from the broad ones, when the print goes : 
to work ; or whenever Bengals do not pitch to 

_ themſelves, that is, when they join by pitch- 

pins, it may be uſeful to cut both ends, as fig. 45, 
and in the joining let the points fun into each 

_ ther, as you thereby prevent the 'diſagreeablel 
appearance that the junction has when two 
ſquare ends join badly, as fig. 46, but in the 
other inſtance, at the worſt, they will appear a: 

fig. 47, which is conſiderably better. 


22. When you have a number of ſet objects, ſuch 
as roſettes, rings, leaves, &c, to put on, it being 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to trace or draw 
them alike in the uſual way, it is beſt to have 
the objects cut accurately, and impreſſed or 


printed on the . which if you can do clear 
3 enough 
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enough to cut from, it will ſave much time and: 
labour; or if you cannot do it fo ſmartly as 
you wiſh, make a mixture of lamp black and 
flake white, ſo as to: be about the hue of black 
lead, the paler the colour the better, and let 
there be little, if any, gum in it; ſpread this: 
pretty thinly on a piece of ſoft leather, and ſo 


take off your impreſſions on the block, which 


done, draw over the objects, ſo printed, with 
well-tempered carmine (ſome add gum bogia)- 


and when finiſhed clear away as much as you 


can of the colour you printed on, with a piece of 
ſtale bread; for if you" uſe India rubber, it 
will change any colour which has gum bogia in 
it, to a very dark and dirty one, 


Another method is. by. printing your object on: 


paper with a proper mixture of carmine and trea- 


cle, which a little practice will aſcertain, and 


then rub it off from the paper on to the block 3 


the advantage of which mode is, that the colour 
does not ſpeedily dry, ſo that you may take what 
time you pleaſe in rubbing it on; but the neateſt 
method is by the object being engraved, and. 
then -taken off on paper, either by hand or a 
preſs, in the red. oil colour that is uſed in the 

1 printing 
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printing on paper; which not ſpeedily drying 


any more than the treacle colour, it may be 
rabbed on the ſame manner, 


Other methods of a ſimilar kind for another pu 
are propoſe 2 further 4. my 


23. If for a any particular at you want to fix 


your colour on the wood, a thin white tranſpa- 


rent varniſh will ſecure it; or if you uſe a black 


lead pencil only, ftrew ſome powdered rofin all 


over, and then moye a hot i iron about at a little 
diſtance over it, by which method the roſin will 


| iquidate and form a kind of varniſh over it; or what 
is ſill more ſimple, if you only draw r- tongue 


wet with ſaliva, over a black lead drawing, and let 
it dry, the black lead cannot be eaſi ly el. 


24. When you have a pattern to put on, con- 
ſiſting of yery ſmall objects, very cloſely and 
promiſcuouſly ſituated, an eligible way to preſerve 


an even face, is to take a ſmall portion of the 


ſquare of the block (in ſome caſes half an inch 


will do) and ſee how many objects will go in it, 


and then repeat this portion on another paper, to 
what ſize you pleaſe ; varying the diſpoſition of 


the objects as much as the pattern will admit, in 
order to prevent the appearance of a repetition. © 


Note, Small cloſe patterns will well bear enlarging 


131 le * on the cloth they appear — and cloſer, 
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25. As Circles, roſettes, and other common ob- 
jects, are always in uſe, it would not be amiſs 
to have punches of different ſorts and ſizes, to 
uſe occaſionally on paper or blocks, particularly 
where the objects are on dark grounds, as fig. 48, 
or have a thick boundage, as fig. 49, as the ob- | 
jet impreſſed on the wood will. be viſible to cut 
or gouge from; or if the impreſſions ſuffer from 
damping, they may be drawn over in red, and 
thus from their accuracy much trouble would be 
ſaved; or if you want a ſolid object repeated 
accurately, it may be managed by ſtenſelling it, 
that is, by an object as fig. 50, cut out of a piece 
of oil-ſkin, a piece of thick paper rubbed over 
with bees wax, or a piece of thin ſheet lead, and 
— then lay the colour on with a pad, or in what 
4 cocher manner you find convenient; or if you 
want to do ſomething like fig. $4, it may be 
managed by cutting out the object nearly all 
round, as fig. 52, leaving juſt joining enough 
to prevent the inner piece from'falling out, the 
impreſſion of courſe will be imperfect as fig. 53, 
which imperfection muſt be made good by the 
pencil. 
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26. A 


be got on too ſoon, you may, after having put. 
on the print, trace the ſame accurately with + 


having the principal grounds ready as ſoon as th. 
print; and if they do not exactly fit, perhaps f 
little alteration may make them; and that is be 


and the preceding one, that they ſhould only by 
uſed in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, as their neat 


and has to go through many hands, if exc 
cuted with precipitancy, cannot reaſonably b 
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26. As ſometimes on emergency things canne x 
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firm oiled paper, and then retrace it on anothe: 


block, or at leaſt thoſe parts that the ground] 


which you mean to put on, falls into, or joins; 
on which accordingly draw your grounds; but 
Ari charge muſt be given to the cutter that he 


does not deviate in the leaſt from the drawing. 


The advantage of this mede is evident, in 4 


ter than ſetting ſome prints to work before th: 
grounds are cut, as then whateyet is amiſs in the 
impreſſion of the print, muſt remain ſo. 


It is however ſuggeſted concerning this article 


neſs and accuracy canno: be much inſiſted on. 


In fact, every one mult grant that any opera 
tion, eſpecially where contrivance is neceſſary 


expected to be free from ſome fault or other; 
and in this inſtance. it moſt undoubtedly is re. 
quiſite, that, with very few exceptions, print 
and grounds ſhould be adjuſted to FO other be- 
fore * go to work. 
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27, In finiſhing the- joinings of ſome certain- 
prints it will do no harm, to let the ends of ſtalks 
or objects, that join at the heads and ſides, be a 
little too long, it being an eaſy matter to pare or 
cut away what is ſuperfluous; or ſometimes if 
particular parts of a joining are fuffered to remain 
rather longer than might ſeem needful, as 
fig. 54; they prevent the appearance of a break 
in the ſtalk, ſee fig. 55, 56, 575 if the print is 
llackly joined. 


\ 


23, Avoid ſo diſpoſing of a leaf, à flower, or 
ſeveral ſtalks at the corners of a print, as to 
require four joinings to bring them together, 
ſee fig. 58, 59, 60, bat, if poſſible, let the 
corners of the ſquare fall in ſome open or blank .. 
part of the pattern, as the joinings are lefs likely- 
to be perfect at the corners than any where 


elſe, : 


The above rule, it may be obſervea, chiefly - 
reſpeCts patterns where the work is cloſe, or the 
objects ſmall ; as in looſe patterns, or where the 


C6.  objefts. 


Rules, Sc. for putting on. 


objects are large, and light of work, it may not 
be of much conſequence where the joinings are 
made. 


Xs 


N. B. In joinings it is perhaps beft not to give 
much latitude to Printers, as it thereby makes 

| ſome of them more careful in the joining, and 

rarely ſatisfy them how the grafs grounds fall ; 
for if they know they may run their joinings a 
little, they will be apt to over-run that latitude; 
It is however neceſſary to inform them what 
work 1s to be grounded, that they may be accor- 
dingly careful in pulling over their pieces, and 
folding them ſmoothly and even. The Foreman of 

4 ſhop ſhould be informed of the deſign of every 

pattern. | 
— — —  — — — 

29. Inſtead of the common way of making 
out the joinings, by rubbing off from black lead, 
or by an oiled paper, the following -mode is 
offered where particular nicety is required, at 

leaſt it muſt be ſomething more certain, from 
the circumſtance of one fide and end being cut, 
than the uſual mode, as there is always a pro- 
bability of the Cutter deviating from the draw- 
ing, or the marking out of the joinings. 


Aſtet 


G „ 8 
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After having regulated your joinings, 
draw or finiſh one end and one ſide, as you 
mean it be joined to the others, leaving the 
other end and fide unfiniſhed, at leaſt within a 
quarter of an inch, or perhaps leſs, where the 
joinings are to be made; then let the end and 
ſide that you have drawn perfect, be cut a little 
way in the work, and likewiſe the ſquaies; 
then dab a little treacle and lamp-black on the 
edge of the part that is cut, and lay over it a 
ſlip of ſtrong paper, and preſs it ſufficiently to 
receive an impreſſion, taking care that you take 
the impreſſion of the ſquares, unleſs you chuſe 
to prick through the two corners, for the pur- 
poſe of transferring them to the other ; either 
way remove the paper carefully to the other 
ſide ar end, by joining the ſquares that you have 
rubbed off, to the other ſquares, or fixing the 
pricked holes to them: then rub the impreſſion 
which you have received. from the end or fide 
which you have cut, which will convey it to 
the block, to which impreſſion you accordingly 
have to make good the drawing for the joinings. 
In ſome caſes it may be more convenient 
to let the print be cut all over to within a very 
little of one of the ſides and ends, obſerving the 
{ame proceſs of rubbing, as before ſuggeſted, Or, - 


by 


% 


9 
by putting temporary pitches at a diſtance from 1 
the ſquare, at the bottom and off: ſide, and hay- 4 7 
ing holes or pins to anſwer to them, within the 2 j 
ſquares, and at the ſame diſtance from them, if 1 
you ſtrike an impreſſion on paper, and then join 1 | 
it, (obſerving to guard the blank part of the 1 | | 
block from the dipping) you will have at once 
the impreſſion of that part of the block which is Wl 
cyt, afd by which you may the eaſier regulate i 
the joinings. 


| Rules, Ec. for putting en. 


30. In prints with ſprigs that ſtand wide apart, Wl 
or in very looſe trails, if it can be done without 
hurting the ground, a few pins placed between, Wil 
andi filed nearly to a point, and rather below the 
ſurface of the wood, will keep the cloth down; 
and cauſe the work to -appear neater, by pre- 
venting the edges of the objects preſſing too + 
much on the cloth; it likewiſe anſwers the pur- 
poſe of keeping the ſubſtance of the block nearly 
equal; as otherwiſe a deal of wood muſt be hand- & 
tooled out; and the hollows that remain muſt i 
| weaken the block, and render it more apt to 

warp, or perhaps ſplit, if the print requires much F 
knocking In grounds where the parts ſtand far 
from each other, it can be done very conveni- Wl 
, ently, by letting theſe wy may be called) g 
guard 


2. 


, 
I 
; 
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Rules, Sc. for putting en. 


guard pins, fall into parts of the impreſſion of 


the print. | 
It is granted that an objeCtion lies againſt this 
obſervation, as the points of pins ſtanding at 
great diſtances from each other, are apt to make 
holes in the ſieve, or in the cloth, eſpecially 
where coarſe or too much blanketing is uſed on 
the table; and if one thread of the piece is broken, 
it will in the proceſs of copper or field-work be- 
come a hole; therefore ſome caution is 
needful in this cafe to place the pins, not too 
far from the work, eſpecially round the outſide 
of it, ſo that the circumſtance alluded to be 


prevented; 


p—ͤ ——-——̃ — ͤᷓ—U— —— 

31. Where a print or ground is ; put on with. 
out any drawing, ſuch as rings, bengals, that. 
are executed with dividers, tracers, &c. ſo that 
only an indenting is made in the wood, if a 
thin mixture of colour be ſpread all over, and 
the block afterwards ſcraped with a fine edge, 
ſome of the colour will remain in the indentings 
or hollows, and be tolerably viſible ; beſides, 
by purſuing this method, if the woed be damped, 


and the indentings ſwelled up, there will {till 
. be 


Rules, ec. for putting en. a 


be ſome guide to the Cutter; in ſhort, it will 
have nearly the ſame effect as oiling the wood 
where a curf line is cut. 


* 
111 


32. In drawing for pinning, be aware that 
though in the drawing, your lines may appear to 
ſtand diſtin as fig. 61, 62, 63, yet the print 
when pinned will not have that appearance, the 
certain vacancy between the pins deſtroying it; 
as the pins will appear as fig. 64, 65, 66. Obſerve 
the ſame in drawing lights in bodies of pins, as 
fig. 67, for though the object may appear tolera- 
bly ſhapeable, while only as a line, yet it will be 
deftroyed when encloſed in pins as fig. 68, there- 
fore in ſuch caſes, let there be a proper openeſs 
obſerved or provided for. 


- — —— ⏑ äd9—— d — 


| 33. In drawing pin work for cylinders, recollect 
that there will be ſome difference between the width 
of the ſurface of the pins, and the bottom of them 
which in rings, roſettes, &c. will be of fome 


conſequence. 


Rules, Oc. for putting en. 
34+ In adjuſting the joinings and pitches, it 
may not be amiſs, indeed it is neceſſary, if there 
be among the Printers, one who has x general 
judgment, to confult with him reſpeCting them. 


35. Though the following obſervation more 
oncerns the deſigner, yet as the. putter-on, is: 
ometimes left to- his diſcretion, it is intimated. 
here that pin ſhapes for leaves are-bad for pencil 
ng two colours, viz. the blue over yellow, or 
low over blue, as the blue and. yellow. are 
never ſo exactly on each other hut that they are 
ſeen It the edges; and; ſo likewiſe are the edges 
of leaves or other objects of this kind, fig. 106* 


— ' — — 
This kind of refinement is what the writer ſeveral: 
imes points out as objectionable in the patterns as 
:xecuted. on the cloth by ſome of the-firſt Printers; in. 
dne ground, almoſt all the leaves(as mentioned already) 
re of that long ſhape, 97 110, ſo as to heighten the 
nconvenience when form'd with pins; and in another, 
perhaps the firſt in this country, for the variety of. 
patterns it has produced, and the taſte diſplayed. 
n them] thoſe leaves fig. 111, are very, frequent: but 
he ill effect is at all times viſible, though the pencil-. 
ing is as neat as can poſſibly be done here; therefore 
he drawing on paper ſhould be regulated in- a. degree: 
by the ſimilitude that is attainable on the cloth; and, 
according to the principle of keeping the laſt ſtage in. 

ew, a little deviation had better be made from the: 
Periginal, though in reſpect to itſelf not bettering the; 

appearance, provided it tends to give the whole a. 
detter aſpect; ang particularly ſo, if it renders the: 
pperations eaſier, or more facile, in any of the branches, 


of * 


indeed, they ſoon crumble away, or work gouty, 


: wood neyer work well together, eſpecially large 
pins with fine cutting, or fine, pins with coark 


Thin. colour, if they have ſhades, or other log 
and thin ſhapes, terminating in points, remember 


needful, and the Cutter muſt be directed to croſi 


Rules, &c. for putting on. 
and of pin ſhapes, thoſe; are the worſt that are i 
this form fig. 10% on account of the ſharp end; 
but, if ſuch ſhapes muſt be retained, it is adviſe! 
to end them thus fig. 108, Beſides, there is anotheff 
inconvenience- attending pin ſhapes, indeed 
general one, which is, that the ſurfaces of th: 
pins continualiy get finer; hence, if not put i 
as cloſe as poſſible to each other, or if put in « 
the ſmalleſt ſizes, (ſpeaking of them as boundage 
for colour); there ſoon will be very little line t 
be ſeen ; and every one knows pumicing then 
muſt render the-wood-work coarſer ;\ and it ma 
be ſaid too of this kind of ſhapes, fig. 109, that 
ſmall accident or little violence ſoon breaks them 
or if the texture of the wood be not very firn 


36. Obſerve as a general rule, that pins and 


cutting, and particularly where they ſtand clo 
to the wood. See Rule 19. 


37: In drawing on grounds that are to work in 


* 
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that ſuch long ſhades do not ſhew as ſuch, even 
if very wide apart; and if put cloſe together, they 
blotch up; therefore in many inftancgs they 
mould be drawn rather longer than apparently 


the ends with his knife. 


07 Pitches. 


IN the firſt place it ean never do any injury always 
to have ſquates cut at the corners, and oftentimes 
in the middle, both of ends and fides, the ne- 
ceſſity of which the nature of the pattern will 
determine ; but at any rate (as above faid) they 
are needful at the corners, as they determine 
when you join the print by them, whether the 
pitch-pins are on the ſquare or not ; and that 
you may the better join the print by the ſquares, © 
let the ſhape of them be as fig. 69, or rather as 
fig. 70, to hinder the clogging of the colour in 
the corners, unleſs the fituation of the work 
hinders theit being ſo cut, and let them ſtand 
out as far at leaff as the pitch-pins; becauſe in 
the firſt trial of the joinings (ſuppoſing the 
ſquares are cut as they ſhould be) the print may 
be joined by them, as the pins may be then 
adjuſted, if not put in right, or if moved by 
any accident. 


If it were not for the con veniency of joining 
by the ſquares, inſtead of the ſhape above recom- 
hey mended, it would be beſt to cut them as at fig. 
hey ; . 713 


rol! 


Of PITCHES. 


71; but however, when they are cut as fig. 72 
(for as fig. 73 they never. ſhould, though too 
commonly done fo, as the impreſſion gives no 
certain ſhape) they. ſhould not be drawn on the 


ruled line, as the ruling will perhaps miſguide 
the cutting of them; and if the ſquares are lef: Þ 
for the purpoſe of ruling grounds from; they 


mould be drawn within the ſquare line, 


2. At the head the pitches ſhould ſtand out 
from the work near one quarter of an inch, that 
the wood may not preſs, on the cloth in pitching 
the head of the print, and of courſe appear 
heavier than the reſt of the work. | 


The firſt pin at the head ſhould be at leaf 


one quarter of an inch within the ſquare line of i 


the near fide, for fear of the near edge running 
on the table; the ſecond pin, for the convenience 
of the off-edge printing, ſhould be regulated ac- 
cording to the width of the print, and of the 
cloth it is likely to work on; for if the width o! 
the print is ſuch, that the edging is leſs than 


half that width; which by the way is a bad 


circumſtance for the face of the print (as.obſervel 


already) there is no occaſion for a middle pitch, 
| eithe! 


„ .* , oo 2+ AY FS RY 
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either for print or grounds; and the fewer pins 
for pitches is always the better; for if the firſt. 
pitch ſhould get off the near edge, the Printer, 
for the ſake of the grounding, muſt get on again 
if he even makes a cut: as for the third or off 
pin, it is little matter how near the off- ſquare it 
is, fo it does not ſtand out beyond the line 
of the work on the off-edge, as it then would 
be particularly liable to accidents.. 


* . 
——ñ————— 


— 


3. As the pitches. of the print, from their- 
outward ſituation, are in danger of being te- 
moved or otherwiſe injured, it ſhould. be a rule 
to put ſtout pieces of wire deep: in the wood, 
rather flanting, and leſſen the tops with x file 
or other inftrument ; and in caſe the print ſhould. 
run on the table, it would not be amiſs, eſpe- 
cially if it be a clofe one, to put pins at the 
off-edge, unleſs the ſhape of the work will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, to fall into certain places, in 
order to fill up- the. vacancy, if there be any of 
conſequence, at the near edge. Likewiſe for fear 
the print ſhould come off the near edge, and of 
courſe the fide pitches for the grounds be rendered 

MY 2 
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vſeleſs: let there be a pin at the bottom of the 
ground to fall into the work, if it can be ſo ma- 
naged, at the bottom of the print. 


4. The firſt fide piteh ſfiould be about half an inch 
down the ſide, the other as near the bottom as con- 
venient, and if. it can be done, let them pitch into 
objects ſo that they be little ſeen, taking care 
i however that the joining of the print does not 
|| obſcure them. Side-pitches need not be out 
- fatther than juſt to be clear of the work N order 
to prevent a "gat edging. 


8. The pitches for the print being aſcertained, 
put in the pitches for the grounds which work 
next in ſucceſſion; theſe muſt be diſtin from the 

| pitches of the print, and be clear when the print 
4 is joined; one pin towards the bottom of the near 
nde is ſufficient for the ground, taking care to 
ll place it below rhe fide pitch of the print, that it 
| may not hinder the printer from ſeeing his print 
| | pitch; this however is not neoeſſary to be parti- 
cular. n when the * pitch is placed 


Within 


within the work : Endeavour likewiſe at all times 
to make one pitch or a ſhape do for as many 
grounds as you can, obſerving however, that a 


ground that works to another ground ought not 
to pitch to the print. 


6. If the work is to be grounded after it comes 
off the graſs (as you can make no alteration then) 

be particularly careful that the pitches for thoſe 
grounds be not obſcured by any means, and if you 
can place them where pale colour only will cover 
them, it will be the better, as that will partly 
hide them; and let them be but juſt large enough 
to be ſeen, which rule indeed ſhould be carefully 
obſerved in reſpect to pitches in general, or if 
large pins are put in, the tops ſhould be leſſened, 


———— 


7. To be more certain of having your pitch pins 
in their proper places, they had better be put in 
before prints or grounds are given to be cut (un- 
ess you have no doubt of the carefulneſs of tho 
- | cutter, in that reſpect) and before your prints or 
ſome 
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Tome certain grounds go out, be ſure to rub off 
parts of the drawing on paper, making a memoran- 
dum what parts you rub them from, as they will 
be checks againſt the cutter in proving” whether 
he has or has not deviated from the drawing, and 
probably prevent a deal of altercation, when the 
work is done; or, as a further caution,* the 
whole face joinings and all may be procured, 
by damping a ſtout. piece of paper, laying it on 
the ſurface and gently rubbing the back, till 
you have a flight counterpart of the drawing ; 
and a very flight one will be fufficient to ſhew 
 / the trail, or the ſhape and ſituation of flowers, 
and other objects. 


A Putter-on 
For if a Cutter has a pique againſt tha Drawer, 
or bears ill-will to the maſter, or if only through 
wantonneſs he may alter the joinings, the direQion of 
2 ftalk, or ſhape of an object, or in grounds, he may 
cut out of ſhape, or move an object out of its place 
(for ſuch things have been done) and then, without 
ſome check, r 212 
how * — 
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'A "Putter on, and indeed any other perſon, is 


Tikewiſe here adviſed for his own ſake, to make 


minutes of what may have been matter of opi- 
nion or contention between his employer - and 


"himſelf about the mode of performing any 
thing when his employer or other principal has 


it done his way, and have thoſe minutes ready 


to produce; if, in conſequence of ſuch deter- 


mination, the effect happens not to be as it ſhould, 
or if the performance is not ſucceſsful in other 


reſpects, 


As well as adviſing a Putter-on to be guarded 
againſt the Cutter, the writer adviſes the Cutter 
to be on his guard, and that is, 'to ſee the rub- 
bing-off performed, and that his employer keeps 
one in his poſſeſſion, or elſe demand one for him- 
ſelf, otherwiſe it is poffible the putter-on in his 
way, may do a Cutter an injury, by altering the 


rubbing off in ſome mode or other, and thus 


make it appear as if the Cutter had not attended 
do the drawing, or other particulars, 


ö ö 
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N making a ſquare (as it is always called) 
though the four ſides are ſeldom equal, if a 
print is intended to be a 5 over on 5-4th cloth, or 
about 7 3-8ths wide, it ſhould not'be aboye nine 
inches long, it being handier for working, and 
not ſo apt to-warp, as if longer in proportion to 
chat width, and for very cloſe fine prints that are 
W difficult to join, the ſmaller they are the better, as 
they have leſs cutting, are eaſier to work, the 
warping is not of ſuch conſequence, ' and the 
Werounds are more likely to be hit in, eſpecially 
Wthe graſs grounds, and the beſt general ſize for 
ea is about 8 by 6 and a quarter, or 6 and a 
Whalf at the utmoſt, or what is called a ſix over, 
for to make it any thing wider under 5 3-8ths, ſo 
uch cutting would be thrown away; as it would 
[till be fix over, and the worſe for it, it then 
aving to work a narrow edging on the off fide, 
be inconvenience of which has been amply 
liſcuſſed. . 


3 2. For 


Of Squaring B LOCKS. 
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2. For larger prints it is prefumed the beſt 


general ſizes are, for 4 overs about 12 by g anda 


half, for 3 overs 15 or 15 and a half by 13, 
dut when a pattern requires a pair of prints or 


more, the length and width muſt be governed by 


the nature of the deſign; if not drawn to any 
particular ſize, unleſs the pattern would not be 


Injured by altering it. 


NoTe, In ſpeaking here of 5 overs and 6 overs 
it muſt be underſtood (as before remarked) as re- 
ferring to ell-wide cloths ; though after all, (as 
likewiſe remarked) the 'beſt rule to abide by, is 
knowing what cloth is moſt Hikely to be made 
uſe of for the reſpective patterns that are deter- 
mined on. The ſizes however as above will 
nearly ſuit aarrows, with one more over. 


This cireumſtance of determining on the ſizes 


ol prints, is of conſequence from other motives ; 


for to have a print unneceſſarily ſmall (which is 
the caſe if the work be light and eaſy to join) 


i protracting the working of it, and encreaſing 


the expence attending its working, if on account 


ol its ſmallnefs, the Printer requires a proporti- 


onable price; beſides, ſuch a print will be as 
much worn in doing a hundred pieces as, if 


made a little larger, it would be in doing twenty 


or thirty more; which altogether Is of ſome im- 
N pPaortance, 


* 
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portance, and muſt conſiderably outweigh the 


circumſtance of its having coſt leſs for cutting, 


if that had been an inducement to have had it 
eut ſo ſmall, 


It is however as neceſſary to confider what it 


may have to do in reſpect to grounding, par- 


ticularly graſs-work ; hence if the ſize is ſuch 


that the grounds cannot be worked whole, the 
print in this caſe had better have been ſmaller, 


and this circumſtance is determinable by the eaſe 


or difficulty of the grounding, for if the grounds 
are to fall into ſmall objects or fine lines, the 


print ſhould be ſmall, or if it be larger tho 
grounds muſt work in halves, unleſs there is 
good latitude ſor the grounds to fall, and then 
they may work whole with ſuch a print. 


3 In ſquaring a block the moſt ae 


and certain method, ay well as of making the 


diviſions, (if they are required) is to have a plate 
of copper or pewter, ſet out with a number of 
ſquares within each other, of the different ſizey 
above - mentioned for 6-overs, $5-avers, and 
4-overs, as being moſt generally in uſe; and 
{et into as many diviſions as 10 chuſe, and at the 

Da = cores 
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*orners of each ſquare, and wherever the diviſions 

are marked, let there be holes pierced through, 
as fine and as ſtrait as poſſible; you have then 
only to lay your plate on a block or paper, 
and with a fine needle prick through the holes 
where neceſſary, and then rule as LO from 
the * holes left on. 


— 


4. Another method is, by having a piece of 
thin wood or metal, made angular as fig. 74, 
vrhich laying on a block or paper, rule two lines 

fig. 75, and then with your compaſſes or dividers 
(beam compaſſes fig. 76 are beſt) extended to 
the length of your print, fix one point at A, 
and make with the other a hole or curve at B, 
then put one point on the line as far diſtant from 
A, as, near as you can judge, what the width of 
your print is, and ſtrike a curve as as D, this 


| done, rule a line from the bottom of the curve 


to B, fig. 77, then move your dividers to the 

width of your print, put one point at A, and 
ſtrike a curve as at FP, and with the point at B, 
make another curve, interſecting that at D; 
"laſtly, rule from the interſection to oF, fig. 18, 
and you * your rs 


But 


e 
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But obſerve, that the truth of your ſquari 
in this manner, depends on the juſt form of the 
two ſides, from which you firſt rule, and of the 
inſtrument which you uſe. 


This inſtrument, or the copper or pewter plate 
firſt ſpoken of, if it be cut perfectly on the ſquare, 
will ſerve to try whether pitches ſtand ſquare os 
not, by laying. it to one of the ends and one of 
the fides at the ſame time, and repeating the 


trial, at the other end and fide. 


55 If you ſquare your block in the uſual way, 
and have occaſion to make divifions, divide into 
halves firſt ; tl. divide thoſe halves; then divide 
thoſe quarters, and ſo on; inſtead' of taking a. 
certain part, and! running the dividers along, 
the line, becaufe 6f the great probability that - 
the ſame number of divifions run along in the- 
fame manner, will. not form the ſame length. 
exactly again. 


— 


6. In ſquaring a block for a ſtripe pattern, if 
it be on a joined face, take care that the joint is 


parallel to the ſide of the ſquare, and (if it can 
be 


be ſo) in the moſt vacant place : to get it parallel 


ok the block, and with the other make a hole or 
curve near the edge of the block, from which 
vou mean to raiſe your ſquare; repeat the ſame 
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to the ſquare line, you have only to put one 
point of your compaſles on the joint at one end 


at the other end, and from the two pricked holes. 
or curves, rule the line which is to-be that from 
which you -raife the ſquare, This obſervation 
ſhould be attended to in ſprig patterns, or any 
other where the joint can be poſſibly avoided. 


. 


Of Cutting. 
A a Drawer, or Putter- on, ſhould ſtudy ho 
to preſerve the effect of 2 pattern before he of 


puts it on, a Cutter ſhould endeayonr to pre- 


ſerve the effect intended; and if he has the in- 
tereſt of his employer in view, as well as his 
own, he will examine as far as his judgment lies, 
where it is defective, or any way improper, and 
not, as is too generälly the caſe, think only of 
contriving how to make the charge as high as he 
can, (if the price be not agreed on before-hand)- 
to ſuch it may be hinted, they are ultimately not 
gainers, for it may be expected every employer 
will think firſt of thoſe who think of his intereſt 


as well as their own immediate emolument. 


From what is above ſuggeſted, a Cutter is not 
to infer that he is at liberty to alter the drawing 
or deyiate from it as he pleaſes, beſides, he ſhould. 


be very cautious in that reſpect, as he may not 


be aware what counterparts or checks are kept 
againſt him. 

A Cutter likewiſe ſhould conſider when he 
takes any work whether he can do it well, if the 
putting on, or more properly the drawing, be 
indifferent, becauſe if he does not execute it to- 
lerably and alledges in excuſe, it was badly drawn: 


It is the more inexcuſable in him, as undertaking 


to execute what he knew he could not do as it 
ſhould be; as among other reaſons, it muſt go to 
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work bad as it may be (unleſs it be too bad) from: 
the impoſſibility of its being put on and cut over 
again in proper time, But much worſe it muft 
be in him who will proceed on his work, though 
it is evident to him, that from ſome miſtake in 
inaccuracy, the article muſt” be uſeleſs ta all 
intents, * 
As a general obſervation reſpecting cutting, 
be it noted that the principle of ſound and graceful 
cutting (if the term may be allowed) depends on 
properly forming the knife, and having a good 
command of it ; as for the ſhifts of pinking, and 
other expeditious modes made ufe of as ſubſtitutes 
for cutting, the face, from being forced or ſhat- 
tered by ſuch modes, rarely works clean or ſtands 
well; and by thoſe who require ſound entting, 
the uſe of ſuch modes ſhould be exploded, as more 
proper for carving ; but in cutting for callico- 
printing (it is repeated) the knife, and that alone, 
can make a proper face, where ſtrength and neat- 
neſs is required to be combined. 


Q © 


Sorry the Writer is to fay that either through 
Pique to the drawer, enmity to the maſter, or from 
that wretched groveling principle of ſuch miſchances 
multiplying work, he has known it to be the caſe, and 
he is not backward to own in cafes where he has 
dlundered, or not been ſufficiently accurate (for he 
don't pretend to infallibility though be preſumes 20 
publiſh this work) he has experienced inſtances of 
ſuch a kind, . * 


Rules for Cutting. a 


1. A careful Cutter will at firſt look at the 
joinings and meaſure and compare the diſtances 
of the pitch pius, and if the pitch pins are only 


marked, he will be careful to put them in as 


ſoon as poſſible, as the deferring of it till the 
marks are ſo faint, that they are almoſt put in by 
gueſs, is productive of much trouble, for even 
the common practice of drilling or goudging for 
them, chiſſeling the wood away, and then driv- 
ing in the pins is deceptive, the tops of the pins 


frequently not being where they ought to be. 


If however the Cutter puts in the pitch pins 


he ſhould not chiſſel the wood away till the reſt 
of the print is finiſhed, or if it is cut at home the 
wood ſhould not be cleared away: till it is taken 
to ſhop or ſome other proper place, as they 
might be removed even in carrying thither. 


4 Le, 
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2. Let the difference between the ſurface and 
.þottom of the work be juſt fo much as will ſerve 
as a foundation for it, as every cutter ſhould be 
aware, that if thicker, the print will work the 
coarſer, even if the ſurface be fine, and the firſt 
time it is pamiced it will work very clumſily; as 
for the care of preſerving a face, every tyro in 
cutting muſt know that is of the firſt concern, 
and affcourſe the cutting of it away in any part, 
or leaving fo little foundation that it is liable to 
be injured by the ſmalleſt accident, is the greateſt 
ditcredit to a profeſſed Cutter that can be. 


' - 
* 


3. Next to a proper ſoundation and an even 
face, a ſound print is one where the work is not 
cut through, At the joinings of branches or ſhades 
fee ſig · 79 for where the knife goes thro' thoſe 
joinings, eſpecially if it be a thick one, or the 
wood very damp, it will eaſily be ſeen, after the 
print has been ſometime at work, and lays in a 
| | warm 
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warm or dry place; but as in ſome inſtances it is 
impoſſible to cut in that manner, proper attention 
ſhould be beſtowed. on thoſe parts that are left 
without the ſupport alluded to, that they have a 
firm foundation, otherwiſe the. ſlighteſt accident 
will remove them. 


— 
— * . a 


1 — 
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4. Where pins are marked to touch the ſurface 
of the wood as fig 80, cut accordingly, that is, 


dow n right acroſs the end, or it will be the cauſe 


of much trouble both in drawing for the pinning 
and in the pinning itſelf, from the pins not being 
able to ſtand upright, ner join with the ſurface 
of the wood; but will leave diſagreeable gaps as 
fig. 81, between the impreſſion of the wood and 
pins; and: if the pins. are marked to ſtand. 
near a line as fig. 82, carefully cut more upright- 
than in general on the fide the pins are to be, 
and cut deep or ſhallow according to the ſize of: 
mem. 


ä 


5, Where pins are marked and have no cutting. 
near them, leave ſome wood for the file to reſt 
en. 


— 
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6. If you have to cut a curf as fig. 83, cut 
outſide the line as drawn (unleſs the putter on 
has provided for the circumſtance), otherwiſe the 
line of pins cannot be where they were intended; 
for the drawing being the line that the pins is to. 
ſtand in, if you cut the. curf through that draw 
- ing, it is evident the pinning muſt be. within fide 
6f that line, becanſe of the wood, as fig. 84. 


In cutting lights with the grain, be cautious 
to cut with a thin knife, and rather flanting, 
whether you chiſſel away or not, or when the- 
work is damp the wood will cloſe in ſome degree, 
and of courfe appear in the impreſſion not ſo open 
- - as thoſe lights which are cut acroſs the grain, tho 
in the cutting they were full as open, 


It ſeems to the Writer, that in cutting fine lights 
with the grain, it is not the beſt way to cut 
downright of each fide, and chiſſel away at the 
bottom, particularly if the wood be very dry or 
ſcarcely damp when cut, as the ſurface will nearly 
- cloſe when the wood gets damp, but rather to 
cut very deeply and take the wood out with the 
knife, for each [fide riſing flopingly from the 
bottom, the chance of the two edges of the ſur- 

face 
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face meeting together is not ſo great; but as 2 
counter- balance, the colour is more apt to gather 
than when cleared at the bottom with the chiſſel, 
therefore if cut ſlantingly and chiſſeled away with 


a very ſmall tool, that inconvenience will be pre- 
vented. 


* 


7. Cutters are not ſometimes aware how much. 
they injure a block by extreme partial damping 
or letting it lay a long time on damp ſtones or 
bricks, eſpecially if one end is kept damper than 
the other a long while, as the face is liable to 
come up in places by damping or wetting while 
there is nothing but the glue to hold it; and as 
blocks are fometimes badly venered, or may have 
Jain long in improper places, or may have ſuffered 
by a remoyal from a damp place to'a warm one 
and the contrary, there is the greater reaſon. for 
a Cutter to be cautious in that reſpect, hence it 
would not be amiſs as a Cutter clears away, or as 
ſoon as. finiſhed, if he ſecured. the face by. a few 
brads. 


Note, The Writer purpoſely inſerts the follow- 
ing article, though proper! belonging to putting 
on, in order to lead a Cutter to look a little 
further than the point of his knife. 


8. If 
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8. If you have tocut from an impreſſion always 
be in formed whether the cutring is to be within 

the line, on it, or without it, as this circumſtance 
is very often a mere matter of opinion, though 

at other times determinable by particular circum- 

ſtances. See Rule 18 for putting on. 


And, In paſte grounds that have to hit to ob- 
jects ſurrounded with ſtormont, or other cloſe or 
folid ground, it is needful to cut within the line, 
for it is better the ground ſhould come into the 
| object than not come up to it, as that will ſhew. 
a: diſagreeable run of white outſide the line; I 
but if the object is only to have looſe ground work. 
round it, it would be better to-fecure the filling 
vp of the object: it is only ſuggeſted in that caſe 
to be better within than without, making ſome 
allowance for the ſpreading of the colour. 


Again, if there be large and ſmall bodies to 
work together in the Tame ground, as fig. 85, 
cut the ſmall bodies rather more within the line 
than if they ſtood alone, as the quantity of co- 
lour neceſſary to be carried by the large ones and 
the blow requiſite to impreſs them, would other- 

- wiſe cauſe the ſmall ones to ſpread over the line. 
See Rules 12 and 18 for putting on, where there are 


fimilar obſervations reſpeRing both prints and. 
. ._ ounds, 
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Note, In ſpeaking of cutting, it may be ob. 
ſerved to thoſe who prefer the uſeful to the ſuper- 
ficial, that as what is required of a print or 
ground, is its being able to make a proper impref- 

fron, and for a proper length of time, all that is 
done which does not tend to that point is delay- 
ing its going do work, of courſe, al! that delica- 
ey and formality in the ſubordinate parts of hand-- 
toolings.chiſſeling, &c, which ſome affeR; can: 
only give a print or ground: a+ good appearance, 
but does not enhance its intriſic value in point of 
utility; as every ond knows«that* the clearneſs- 
d ſoundneſs of the cuttiiig in reſpect to the 
dee, is the eſſential quality that is deſired; hence 
longer time beſtowed in thoſe particulars, more 
than ſufficiently clearing the ſuperfluous wood 
away, is, beſide delaying the working of it (as 
above - ſaid) rendering | it unneceſſarily. expenſive: 
to the proprietor.* 


The Writer cannot ſuppreſs * inſertion of a 
word or two, as a hint to ſome Maſters (though 


en diſcuſſed with . matters in the 
eſſay 


* 


It is ſuppoſed the Writer will not be thanked by 
many Cutters for this obſervation, but as he oceaſion- 
ally makes free with Mafters (as the following ob- 
ſervation evinces, as well as many others, which will 
appear at the cloſe of this publication, as likewiſe 
where he makes as free even with himſelf) he truſt“ 
they muſt acquit him of partiality in what he advances 
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eſſay toward the concluſion of this work) that they 
do not always get their cutting done ſo cheapas they 
imagine, when they preſs a man down to a low 
price, for a Cutter. who is a maſter of his buſineſs 
has a mode of working, not eaſily detected when 
he brings his work home, af&ording to the price 
bargained for, or what he expects for it from his 
knowledge of his. employer in that partiedlar; + 
' eſpecially if he knows his employers r of 
cutting is not very extenſi ve. 

As there is a wide difference between being 
impoſed on, and tting work done for much leſs 
than it is worth, 2 ; juſt hints here at the. 
impolicy of ſome, who when they get work done 
very cheap, (no matter through what motive it 

is ſo done) cannot be ſo far contented, but will 
ſpeak of it, and will perhaps ſay who the perſon - 
was, in order to induce others to do the ſame; 
the conſequence may be a combination not to 
work for fuch a perſon ; and any how it renders 
ſuch a man unwilling to do work very cheap 
again: after hinting at impolicy on one fide, it is 
proper to hint to Cutters, that*it is | equally 
impolitic to make a boaſt (particularly a public 
one) how expeditiouſly they can. work, what ex- 
cellent and peculiar inſtruments they uſe, how 
well paid they have been, &c. when this is 
the caſe, can it be much wondered that maſters 
ſo often doubt the integrity of their workmen, re- 


ſpecting the value they ſet on their performances. 
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This valuation of cutting is a diſagreeable and 
difficult part for a principal to go through, if he 
is willing to give labour the price it deſerves, or 
if he would avoid being deceived- or impoſed on; 
ſome leave it to arbitration, ſome fix a price at 
firſt, and others pay according to their ideas of its 
worth when it is done, or for what they can get 
it done; unfortunately each mode has its incon- 
venience; arbitration is often but another term 
for colluſion, when left to other Cutters, and to 


many it is difagreeable, and perhaps injurious- to 
interfere between maſter and man; as to faxing a 


price, though it may prevent ſome contention. 
when the work isfiniſhed, it does not enſure good 


work (as above intimated). for as a man cannot: 


always tell merely by ſeeing the drawing, what” | 


work there may be in the cutting, he accordingly: 
ſuits his performance to the price; or if he agreed⸗ 


to do it well, he may uſe all the deceptive 


and, expeditious modes that he can (as before 
ſpoken of) and laſtly, to pay for cutting accord» 


includes a knowledge of the deceptive modes that 
may be uſed, ſo as to make it appear ſound,, 
though it be really far otherwiſe. 

It is not here attempted to offer a decifian on 


the above obſervation, as that muſt depend on | 
nnn. 2 


_of 


ing to its worth, cannot be done without 2 
conſummate knowledge of the operation, which 


neceſſary diſtinctions mes ſtimation of its 
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of theſe modes moſt eligible to adopt; it however 

is offered as an opinion, that generally ſpeaking, the 
laſt- mentioned one is the moſt equitable; but then 

upon that prineiple it can oaly be adopted by a 
judge of cutting, anfl ſuch a one will endeavour 
to ſuit the quality of what he gives out, to the 
ability of the Cutter; and of courſe makes the 


worth. 

It is begged it may be Arwed when 
ſpeaking of expeditious modes, thoſe are meant 
where deception is uſed to make the work appear 
well at firſt; for it certainly ought not to be 
conſidered by a maſter as an inducement for a 
man to work cheap, if he can work more expe- 
ditiouſly than many others, ſo the work is perfect 
| in every particular ; in fact, he deſerves a higher 

price in proportion to his expedition ; for if he can 
execute a piece of work in 6 days, that another 
would be 8 or 10 about, and brings it home, it 
goes to work ſo much ſooner ; and in many caſes 
no maſter needs being told ſuch a eircumſtance 
is of very material and pecuniary conſequence; 
but'unkappily, workmen ſuſpecting an advantage 
will be taken from finiſhing work very ſoon, and 
maſters ſuſpecting they are impoſed on, by a deal 
of work being ſoon done, will, moſt probably, 
never ſuffer, in general, ſuch an accommodation 
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Of Pinning. | 
| 


| orgy you begin gjaning a block, efpeci- j 
ally if it is to be pretty full, a few brads | 
drove in, in the vacant places or indeed all that 

are neceſſary, is very proper to be done, in order 

to ſecure the veneer from riſing or removing, and 

if the pinning be very cloſe or covering, take care 

that brads are firſt put in, * down, and 

pegs put over them. 


1. A block that has many pins to be put into it 
particularly if it is not a ſmall one, ſhould be 
hollow in proportion to the ſize and quantity of 

the pins, and ſhould be in a dry ſtate, for pins 
acting as wedges even in a degree when bored for, 
they naturally tend to throw a block round; hence 
if a block that has a great many pins, and particu-„ 
larly if they be large ones, happens to be very round | 
when began to be pinned, the conſequence per- 

' haps would be its being rendered uſeleſs, from þ 
the extreme round ſtate into which it would. 
then be thrown, 1. 
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This inconyenience may poſſibly be prevented 
in lome degree where the back, or a croſs back 
is but weak, by having a. ſtrong temporary back 
firmly fixed on. | 


2. It is uſual for Pinners in pinning of blocks to 
begin at one end and rk gradually on to the 
other, whether the pinning is full or not, but 
perhaps it would be more adviſeable to do a little 
at one end, then à little at the other, then 2 


little in the middle, and fill up or finiſh in the 


ſane progreſſive manner; as, beſides the chance 


ce avoiding the partial warping of the block, you 


| 


are more certain, by doing thus, of preſerving 
an even fate of pinning; for it ſometimes hap- 


"pens that pinning is fuller at one end than the 
other, or different in other reſpects, from being 


finiſhed in a hurry, or put into another perſoôn's 
hands, and the liko; which would probably be 
avoided, by purſuing the method above recom- 


mended, or ſomething ſimilar to it. 


3+ Where large e and ſmall pins are toſtand * 
cher, it is in general neceſlary to put in the large 
ones firſt, eſpecially if they be conſiderably ſo, 
as by taking up the moſt room you will the better 
judge where to put in the ſmall ones, and ſmall 
ones can be theeaſier ſet. to them. 


r e 
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4. The quicker pins are put in, the firmer they: 


hold; and the more uniformly upright they are 


put in, the evener they work; for if put in very 


lanting, the ſetting of them upright afterwards, 


looſens them at the bottom ; and conſequently 
in the courſe of working they will be eaſily re- 
moved, as well as. by other. common accidents.. 


— 
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5 If you have a number of large pins to put in, 


avoid (if the pattern will admit) two or more 


ſtanding near each other exactly in a line with 
the grain, eſpecially if not bored for, from the 
great chance of their ſplitting the face, * ſtand⸗ 


ing in ſuch a direction. 


6. If you have a flower, or 155 or-otherabjaR;. 


as fig. 86, begin at the points, and then fill up- 

the line as regularly as you can, that is, in re- 
ſpect to the diſtances of the pins from each other: 
If the ſhape be like fig. 87, begin at the points, 
and then fill up the line. 


— 
—— — 


Tainſt the light, 
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7. If you have branchings, ſprays, curls, Ke. as 
fig. 88, 89, and go, take care of the line or ſtalk 
from which the others' run or branch out, as 
theſe ſhould' be kept in as perfect a line as you 
can, keeping however the angles in view, 'that 
the corners my be open in making the A n 


branches. 


# 
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8. If you have ſmall curve lines, as fig. 91, do 
not put a pin in the middle, as fig: 92, but rather 
put two, as fig. 93, otherwiſe it will have an 
angular , appearance, eſpecially if the pins be 


- : 1 
large. | 


9. Where pins are required to be placed near 
the cutting as fig. 94, the ſhade of the wood will 


frequently deceive the pinner, reſpecting the diſ- 


tance to be obſerved in placing the pins; in order 
to guard againſt this circumſtance, frequently 
look at the block with the face held directly a- 


1 
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1 ; 


10. If you file the pins without the wood being 
wetted or {welled, do not file them even with 


the wood; elſe in a very little time they will be 


too low ; as excluſive of the wood ſwelling by 
working, the repeated blows of the Printer at 
the back of the block, draw the pins further in, 
excluſive likewiſe of the pins wearing away, 
eſpecially-when worked in colour in which iron 
liquor is uſed. Obſerve likewiſe, before you 
begin fileing, if there be ſuch a quantity of pins 
as to make it of conſequence, that the face be 
even; or as nearly ſo as it can poſſibly be. , 


11. If on any particular account, you ſwell the 
wood, obſerve that there be brads to prevent the 
veneer from riſing ; this however is a bad method 


from the chance of the face being damaged by 


the file or pumice-ſtone, and conſequently ren- 
dered coarſe or gouty ; it is therefore better to 
file it in adry ſtate, without fileing ſo low as the 


wood, as the wood when it is damped will ſwell | 


and be even with the ſurface of the pins, unlefs 
the pins are left very much above it. 


12. In 
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12. In bradding prints and grounds, drive the 
tbrads different ways, that they may have the 
firmer hold; a few brads well diſpoſed of is better 
than a great many, as they act as wedges in the 
back, even if the veneer is drilled or bored 
through, and of courſe tend to throw ſome blocks 
round the ſame as pins would, as the boring for 
the brads muſt not be ſo deep as the brads are 
long, they then having no hold of the wood; 
and remember, in prints or grounds that have 
backs of deal, or other flight wood; longer brads 
than common are requiſite; otherwiſe, from the 
ſoftneſs of the wood, or openneſs of the grain, 
they will be of little ſervice. | , 


— 


13. Take care that brads do not ſtand in lines 
cloſe together with the grain, as the more dia- 
mond wiſe they ſtand, the better they hold; 

and conſequently a leſs number will do; nei- 
aller is there ſuck 3 Elinivoe of the face heing 


ſplit. 


Care ſhouid likewiſe be taken that bb 
not put on a joint; it is however neceſſary 
| where there is a joint, to put more brads about 

it than elſewhere, as well as round the edge. 


Ik 
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Note, It may be expected that more might be 
Tail about Cutting and Pinning, and more the 
Writer could have faid, but as every Cutter and 
Pinner has ſomething peculiar in the conſtruc- 
tion of tools, mode of uſing them, and the like *, 
(though ſome of the advantages they think they 
poſſeſs, are only of conſequence, from that ſa- 
tisfaction which every perſon experiences in doing 
any thing his own way) it would be to little 
' purpoſe to give directions in many cafes, even if 
it were poſſible to do it explicitly, 


* Every one knows how workmen will .contend 
about their reſpective excellcncies : This however 
would be leſs ridiculous, if the contention was not tos 
generally carried on in improper places. 

$ The Writer here again makes a remark addreſſed to 
Maſters (cho' touched on already, and will be more gene- 
rally dwelt on with collateral cireumſtarices, in the eſſay 
at the clofing of this work) that half the facilityof a man's 
operations (granting he has abilities) is owing to the 
liberty of following his own method, hence at a ſhop | 
he ſeldom ſeems to do juſtioe, or that what he docs 
is done by a proper mode, it being too cuſtomary 
in Maſters to be minuting as it were, how much is 


done, as well az perpetually enquiring how Tuch 4 


. thing is to be done, or why not done in ſuch a manner, 
thus the man (unleſs be is little ſolicitous about his 
I(fituation - 


o PINNING. 


Hence the writer deems it ſufficient to have 
attended - principally to thoſe matters which im- 
meldiately lead to the point he all along wiſhes 
to be kept in view; that is, the effect intended 
to de produced on the cloth: but nevertheleſs, 
Cutters and Pinners may find in other parts of 
this work obſervations enough that concern 
them; though, (as already intimated) they are 
more eonveniently introduced under other heads. 
—— See particularly Rule 1, 12, 14, 17 and 19 for 
putting on, as well as ſeveral of the Rules for roman, 
and what is ſaid about blocks. 


ſituation) is under continual reſtraint, and conſequently 
' the progreſs of his work impeded, (to ſay nothipg of 
occaſional interruptions,) hence, few expeditious 
cutters as well as others, who can -have buſineſs at 
home, though capable of doing much general ſervice 
at a ſhop, have any inclination to be at one: It muſt 
not be concluded however, but that the progreſs of a 
Man's work ſhould be looked after; what the Writer 
means is, that as no perſon is always alike able or diſ- 
' poſed to work, it is more adviſeable to form an eſtimate 
of his abilities, by what he can do in the courſe of a 
day or two, a week, or in ſome caſes a month or 
more, and then ſet a value on him accordingly. 


Of Blockmaking. 


REVIOUS to what the Writer has to advance 
A on the management of blocks, a word or two 
addreſſed to Block-makers eannot be deemed 
unneceſſary, as their inattention in general (if 
not entirely) to what he obſerves below, has 
rendered many prints and grounds of no uſe; 
while the fault has been attributed to cauſes very 
remote from the real ones. Therefore, if Block- _ 
makers wiſh for the credit of making firm ſtanding © - 
or good working blocks, they ſhould be careful, 
that, in the firſt inſtance, the faces and backs are 
free from cracks and ſhivers, and not tending to a © 
decayed ſtate no more than being too green, and 
that of croſſed backs the backs are alike in age, 
texture and ſeaſoning; indeed they ſhould be cut 
not only from the ſame plank, but from the ſame. 
part of the plank, elſe the reſiſtance of one to the 
other cannot be reciprocal, and conſequently the 
very purpoſe for which two backs are joined to- 
gether is directly deſtroyed: See the obſervation 
reſpefting cro/s5-backed blocks further one - 


E Block- 


Of BLOCKMAKING. 
Block-makers ſhould likewiſe take care that in 


Joined faces, the pieces of the face be of the ſame 


part of the plank, as a joined face that has one 
ſide clear, hard, or ſtrait grained, and the other 
ſoft, beachy, curly or knotty, is hardly fit fot 
any purpoſe ; the bad being unfit to go with the 
good, which is only proper for nice work, and 
the good part is thrown away if the whole block 
be uſed for ſomethihg coarſe, or of little import- 
ance ; and even a whole - faced one had better 
not be ſo, unleſs the whole face is of the ſame 
quality all over; therefore twoor more indifferent 
pieces of veneer had better be put together, as 
ſerving for ſometking'that is coarſe, and the ſame 
of two good pieces for a contrary purpoſe. 
* 

Further, if one ſide of a piece of veneer that 
is broad enough for a whole face is bad and the 
other {ide good, the face had better be parted 
than put on a back whole, it being then in the 
ſame predicament as a joined face, that has one 
piece good and the other indifferent; in ſhort, a 
blockmaker had better burn his very indifferent 
wood, than ſend it out, unleſs. ayowedly ſent 


home as ſuch, and as ſuch ordered, as ouly fit 


for common purpoſes ; otherwiſe ſending a num- 


ber of blocks of the above deſcription, gives room 


to 
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to ſuppoſe he has not a ſufficient quantity of good 
wood by him, or is too ignorant or, negligent 
of his buſineſs, or elſe incapable of attending it 
ſo as to do juſtice to the orders he may receive. 


He ſhould likewiſe guard againſt being ſuſ- 
pected of ſubſtituting inferior woods (needleſs to 
name here) for holly, perr-tree, or whatever elſe 
may be ordered, as the diſcredit will not be- 
eſcaped, when, in the courſe of working, their 
inferior qualities are too evident to cover the 
deception. . 


The writer is aware that in ſome of the in- 
ſtances juſt mentioned, much muſt be left w 
journeymen, who, too often, are not very ſoli- 
citous about their maſter's intereſt, or reputation.. 
This however does not (with every perſon) ac- 
quit the maſter of his reſponſibility ; he is applied 
to, and of courſe looked to for a proper 3 
ance of the orders. 


It may therefore be obſerved, as a hint to 
Blockmakers, or their men, that among the cauſes 
of blocks not ſtanding well, may be their taking 
part of a plank for a back that has a tendancy to 
warp one way, and a piece of veneer with a ten- 

E 2 dancy 
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dancy to warp the other, and glueing them to- 
gether in ſuch a ſtate. The ſame may be obſerved 
of two eroſs backs; and likewiſe of joined faces; 
in which latter caſe, the conſequence is, one part 
of the face riſing from the back at the edges, and 
the other riſing in the middle, that is, the middle 
of the joined piece, not the middle of the block. 


Another cauſe is owing to planks, veneers, &c. 
Lying in too hot, or too damp a fituation, and 
are accordingly warped this or that way; hence 
when made into blocks, and laid in a proper 
place, they cannot long remain true, but endea- 
vour to recover their priſtine Nate. 
* | ; 

Another circumſtance not always guarded a- 
gainſt, and probably the cauſe of blocks caſting 
various ways when at work, is the grain of the 
veneer running obliquely, ſometimes the grain 
of the back, and ſometimes both; in either of 
theſe, or ſimilar caſes, it is evident the blocks 
will warp in different directions. A little care 
would prevent this, by cutting or ſquaring the 
pieces either for veneers or backs, directly with 


the grain; and then, if they caſt, it may be 
more expected it will be fideways or endways, 
(according to the conſtruction of the block) ra- 

+ | ther 
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ther than corner-ways,' which every one knows 


is the moſt difficult to remedy. In ſhort, it may 
ſufely be ſaid, of prints and grounds that have 


never been able to do work properly from warp- 
ing, that the cauſe has been owing to circum- 
ſtances not properly attended to by the Block- 


others of which the writer is not compstent to 
ſpeak: However, what he has expatiated on, he here 
brings to a point which may ſerve as a kind of me- 
mento to every perſon who has to do with blocks. 


If it be a joined. block, ſee that the pieces are of 
equal quality as to the face, whether both 
good, or both indifferent. 


If it be a whole face, ſee that it be nearly the 
fame quality of each ſide. 


See that the grain does not run obliquely,, - 


and the ſame of the back, if a ſingle one. 


Of croſs-backs nothing can.be ſaid but of the 
outer one, and of that it may be ſeen whether 


or not it directly or obliquely anſwers to the 
face. 


E 3 Reſpecting 


maker, in the inſtances above: mentioned, or in 


4 


0 
1 


. beachy, or other kinds of veneers, are what can. 
not always be avoided, as all blocks cannot be 
_ equally good, neither is it neceſſary, as very in- 
different blocks will anſwer in ſome inſtances, 
where, to uſe good ones, would be folly and 


Of BLOCKMAKING. 


Reſpecting the ſeaſoning, few can judge of that 
at ſight; the other circumſtances of - knotty, 


00 the uſe and management 
/ Blocks, | 


(ONE? aches blocks, if they muſt be uſed, 
are moſt proper for prints, but particularly 


for prints that have much work, and that have 


grounds to them not very eaſy to be hit in; and 
the firmer the backs are fixed to each other, the 
better; in order to render them as little liable to 
warp as poſbble ; for the evenneſs of the face of 
the print being of the utmoſt conſequence to 
preſerye, no conſideration ſhould be ſpared to at- 
tain ſo deſireable an object. The grounds how- 

ever ſhould be on fingle back blocks, that they 
may occaſionally be made round or hollow, to 
ſuit the contracting or ſpreading of the face of 
the print. An odjection notwithſtanding lies 
here in the caſe of prints that have the work 
cloſe and ſolid; as they cannot be taken off too 


wide, on account of the quantity of colour which 
they carry, cauſing the cloth, if ſoft. to dilate ſo 
much, that the grounds are generally too nar- 


ro 
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row, although the print is brought hollow per- 
haps in order to work it. In thefe inſtances, 
probably fingle backed blocks may be beſt, it 
being. difficult, if not impoſſible ſometimes, to 
force  croſs-backed. blocks round z and to ſwell 
them by ſoaking, lays a foundation for their be- 
ing always out of order; indeed if the blocks for 
the grounds could be taken off proportionably 
hollow, and very dry, and made true, or rather 
round when they went to work, it might anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe, This inconvenience however 
does not happen when the cloth is permitted to 
get very dry, as then the quantity of colour 
"cauſes it to contract; but in this caſe, if too 
much contracted, the laying of it ſome time in a 
Tather damp place, will cauſe it to give out 
again, | | 


| This object of rendering prints and grounds fit 
For each other, and the keeping of them in that 
Nate, is, in the proceſs of printing, of the firſt 
.conſequence, and (as before intimated) cannot be 
too much attended; as the immediate and cer- 
tain effect of their not agreeing, or of the prints 
getting out of order, is the delay of the work; 
und the endeavouring to remedy it, by puttiag | 
the face. on another * rarely anſwers tlie 


purpoſe 


— 
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purpoſe, eſpecially if it gets into an unſkilful 
printer's hands. For, among other circum- 
ſtances, a great number of ſerews are uſually put 
in, which, beſide twiſting the wood of them- 
ſelves, the printer is eontinually tightening or 


Tooſening ſome of them, or forcing in wedges of 
ſome kind, ſoaking one end, then the other, and 
fo on, till at laſt, the print is rendered entireby 
uſeleſs, and the pattern is ſtopped from going on; 
with, perhaps, only a piece or two printed; and 
as it may be too late to cut it over again, the 

* 2 14 is aggravated, as the expectation of: 
gain from the working of it is at an end, 


i - 

The firmer croffed backs can x be united with- 
out fcrews (for ſcrews frequently force up the 
faces) there will be the greater probability of 
their ſtanding ; and if, for the cenveniency of 
Having ſpan holes, a back is let in, the ſcrews: 
ſhould ſtand quite acroſs, or in ſquares; and it 
mould by no means be ſo tight as to affect the 
print endways; therefore it ſeems more proper 
to let the grain of the back which is let in, be: | 
the fame way as that of the upper back, whether 
it be thinner or thicker than that next to the: 
vencer; for it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that, 
* the upper back is nearly cut through in the 
Es middle 


again at pleaſure. FE: | 
- 
> MH . | 
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middle, to let in a ſmall one, it will loſe much 
of its power to reſiſt the warping of the back 


"which joins to the veneer ; and much leſs of its 


power will be loſt if the upper back be cut quite 
acroſs, as well as quite through to the other 
back ; for from that circumſtance, together with 
forcing the moveable back tight, the probability 
of the print caſting endways, is aggrayated to a 
certainty. ** 


Another reaſon for endeavouring to fix prints 


to an uniform ſtate is, that when ſingle backed 


prints get very round, dove tails are generally let 
in very tightly, in order to check that tendency; 
the conſequence of which is, that the back rarely 
fails of being ſplit, eſpecially if not eaſed at 
proper times, or otherwiſe carefully attended 


to. 


But after all, from the circumſtance of not 
being able to know at firſt, whether croſſed backs 
are of equal qualities, or as they ſhould be in 


other reſpects, ſound ſingle oak backs ſeem prefer- 
able for general uſe, as not laying under the diſ- 
advantage attending croſſed backs; which is the 


great difficulty, if not impoſſibility, to warp them 
as you wiſh ; or if once warped, to get them true 


To 
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, 
To kegp fome particular prints true by force, 
if force be neceſſary, a ftrait piece of iron, rather 
thin, and of a breadth anſwerable to the thick- 
neſs of the block, might be firmly bound round 
as a fillet, and anſwer that purpoſe ; eſpecially 
if, to ſuch a check, two pieces are annexed to 
the ſides into which the back is lid.. 


. The crofſed backs of blocks, perhaps ſhould" 
be either all of deal, or all of oak, hecauſe if one 
back is of oak, and the-oak back is next to the 
veneer, that circumſtance tends to throw the 
print hollow endways ; neither the veneer nor 
the deal having ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt the 
caſting of the oak; for it may here be obſerved, 
and. proper uſe may be made of the remark, that 
though. oak is harder than deal, yet deal- has an 
advantage over oak, in not imbibing water fo. 
readily, and of courſe, not being ſo likely to caſt 
by damping or wetting ; but then, as a counter- 

balance, heat will ſooner affect it. a 


„ > Au MAY, M2 OY Ds 


It may likewiſe be here obſerved, of thoſe 1 trees. 
growing where the ſun does not affect them ally, | 
round, that one fide of them is ſofter than the 
other, the ſame as wood is ſofter or harder the 
nearer or farther it is fiom what carpenters call 
the fap; to which cauſe, among many others, 
oftentimes not to be accounted for, is the aptitude 
of ſome blocks to warp this or that way, in ſpite 
of every endeavour to bring them to the ſtate. 


RT 
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| þ 
deſired, or to keep them in that ſlate; from 
- -which conſideration, when it is evident which 
way blocks are naturally inclined to be, and they 
bave remained in a proper place Tong in that 
ſtate, whether round or hollow, or whether that 

tendency is in the backs, or faces, they had better 
be brought to the ſtate you deſire, by plaining, 
rather than by heat or wetting them; elſe the 
conſequence would be, their getting into their 
former ſtate, as foon as left at liberty. But if 
© their tendency to warp any particular way 
as. exhauſted, a ſecond plaining n properly 
oFecommended. 
Blacks ſhould be kept in a rather t "Mg 
without a fire, at a convenient diſtance from the 
_ aground : thoſe intended for prints ſeem to ye- 
Auire laying with their, faces downwards, and 
hole for grounds with their faces upwards, prints 
in general requiring rather a round tate than 
otherwiſe, and grounds the contrary. And for 
con veniency the different forts ſhould be 
kept together, but, if conveniency only is con- 
&dered, the beſt ſituation for blocks to be placed, 
is on their ſides, in proper ranges on ſhelves one 
above another, ſo that one ean be drawn out 
without diſplacing the reſt, which is ever the caſe 
when they ſtand piled one above the other, 
72 * | 
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07 a off Blocks 


for Grounds. 


JAVING mentioned the inconvenienees at- 

© tending grounds not fitting, owing to the 

difficulty of taking off ſome prints round enough; 
the following expedient, or ſomething like it, 
may be found to anſwer the purpoſe, without 

being obliged to ſwell the prints, or contract 
the blocks intended for the n 


Let a piece of ſilk, ſatin, parchment, leather, 
or whatever you approve of as ſo much ductile 


and elaſtic, that after beipg;ſtretched it may be 
contracted again, of about eleven or twelve 
inches in width, be faſtened. at one end to two 
pieces of wood, ſee fig. 95, eacli fourteen or 
kfteen inches long; and at the other end let 
two other frames be fixed to run parallel with 
the ſilk or whatever elſe it may be: at the other 
end let there be nuts to receive two ſcrews which 
are in the frame, and which being taken hold 
of by them, you can ſtretch or widen the im- 
preſſion which is to be laid on the filk, or other 
matter, to the degree required ; which when 
done, 
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done, lay the block on it, hitting it on the back 
as uſual, to receive the colour from the : impreſſion; 
thus, you are likely to have your purpoſe an- 
ſwered; without warping either the print, or the 
blocks intended for the grounds, 


In taking off prints for the grounds in general, 
the purpoſe is beſt anſwered by having a piece 
of thin ſilk ſtretched and tightly faſtened to a 
frame, ſufficiently broad and long, to receive the 
Jargeſt prints; as this method has much the ad- 
vantage over paper, in its laying even, and the 
colour not ſinking into it after bln uſed” a 
few times. 4 
= * 8 

In laying down the block to receive the im- 
preſſion, put the edge very nearly as cloſe as you 
can, to the impreſſion of the head and ſide print- 
pitches; and if it be a ground that is to pitch to 
another nd, obſerve a ſimilar precaution; as 
no work in the grounds can come out beyond 
thoſe pitches; for by doing thus you ſave the 
trouble of ſawing off two fides, and ſometimes 
fave likewiſe | a portion of block that may be 
of _ | ; 
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In order to get impreſſions clear and black, 
unleſs (as is the caſe ſometimes) a black or dark 
impreſſion is not wanted, rub the faces with a 
ſpunge juſt wetted with ſumach or gall liquor. 


In taking blocks off with the filk, they want 
but two or three ſmart ſtrokes, and ſometimes 
none, to get off the impreſſion; but whether 
taken off from paper or ſilk, the blows ſhould be 
ſmart and ſharp, or the impreſſion will be either 
faint or coarſe. 


* When a perſon has not the conveniency of a 
table, tub, and ſie ve, ſome treacle and lamp- 
black i; be mixed, and diffuſed with a pad 

made of ſmooth ſoft leather, ſtufted with wool, * 
over the face of the print; then (as this compo- 
ſition will not ſoon dry) lay a {tiff piece of paper 
on the face, preſſing it ſufficiently all over, in 
order to receive the impreſſion on it; which when 
done, take it off without rumpling it; lay it on 
the face of the block, and gently rub or preſs 
the back till the colour, or at leaſt part of it, be 
transferred to the block. This however cannot | 
conveniently be done if the work is in detached 
places, or if it be a large or looſe flowing trail. 


If 
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OF raking F BLOCKS. 
If yow: take off with paper, endeavour to have 
your paper ſmooth and pretty ſtiff; for if | ſoft, 
the colour will be imbibed dy'it, and ſof courſe 
leſs will be transferred to the block; foolſcap run 
through the calendar is perhaps as well as any; 
as that proceſs „eee * the 
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General Rules to be. hero 
at a Sſiop. 


HEN. a print comes home, if not pinnGs 


* object is ta get it bradded and pinned (it 


there are to be any pins in it“) and ſo muelr 
trimmed, that an impreſſion may be had of four 


joinings; then make what. alterations and amend- 
ments that may be needſul, which being done, get 


it iron liquored & and backed, or ſpan-holes cut; 
then 


— — — wo r 


* . 
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„If the pinning be not of ſuch conſequence 
as to affect the block, or that the grounds are not 
affected by it, the pinning can be performed in moſt 


caſes while the. . 


time may be ſaved. 


It is certainly neceffary to let the face of a 
print, or a ground that has fine- work, imbibe the 
iron * elpecially if the wood be ſoft, for 


or bradded, or trimmed out doors, the 


General Rules to be obſerved. 


then get it in Ä as well as your blocks, for 
taking it off for the grounds, and when they come 
out of the cutter's hands, juſt ſight them to the 
pitches, but no more, for fear of their wanting 
ſome addition ; and try each ground to a ſeparate 
impreſſion of the print 4 times joined, to ſee if 
they all anſwer in reſpect to the pitches, joining, 
and fitting ; which when adjuſted, put all the 
grounds to one impreſſion of the print four times 
joined, which when likewiſe adjuſted, make your 
laſt trial on a piece of cloth, which ſhould be 
kept for ſuch purpoſes ; then get them numbered, 
the grounds marked what colour they work in, 
and painted between the work where handtooled, 
and round the ſides, to prevent the water much 
affecting them, (as intimated in the note) 
then give notice they are ready for working, and 
keep them in a proper place till wanted; which 
you ſhould always know a day or two before-hand, 
otherwiſe the print may go to work in a very im- 
proper ſtate, in being either too round or too 
| —— 
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reaſons well known: and to prevent the backs of 
prints or grounds from imbibing water, the effect of 
which is well known, it is as neceſſary to paint 
them where the veneer is hand - tooled- aways and 
likewiſe the fides and ends, 


General Rae ; to be obſerved. 
hollow. Ser the article ſetting prints ai grounds 
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to work 0 


Note, If it be a rule to have prints and grounds 
trimmed and bradded out doors (whieh, under 


certain circumſtances is moſt convenient, as at 
ſome ſhops there are too few people to do ſuch 
things, or they may be buſy on other matters) 
directions ſhould be given in what manner they 
are to be bradded, and particularly how much 
trimmed, for fear the joinings or other parts of the 
work be imperfect, and of courſe you may ind it 
needful to make ſome 8 


6 


4. As it frequently happens in prints and 


grounds, where the work is looſe, or wide apart, 


that the pitches ſtand detatched from the work, 
care ſhould be taken that a ſufficiency of veneer 
be left about the pitch to admit of two or three 


brads , otherwiſe the brads, eſpecially if careleſſiy 


put in, are apt to ſplit the veneer, and the pitch 

pin is conſequently injured, or perhaps entirely 

removed; which at all times is troubleſome to 
Teplace i in a proper manner, 
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9. As it is probable that notwithſtanding tlie 
1Gare; Which may have been taken to render the 
| prints. and grounds perfect in - every particular, 

ſomething may be faulty, it is neceſſary (and an 
in junctien ſhould | accordingly - be given) that 
„every, printer axrhen he has to begin a new print, 
tor even aiground, ſhould ſend for the. drawer or 
»fame proper perſon to loak at it : before he tpro - 


This Ieads the Writer to obſerve that a drawer 
or putter-on ought frequently to go round the- 
Printing Shop, there being continually, from 

Src exerfight of his own, the ngghgence of 
Ktherg, or from. accidents. that will unavoidably 
. remove ex rectify. 


3 


. A Print: ort ground ſhould never be ſent to 
the print room, or. any other ꝓlace to he ꝓut hy 
till wanted, without knowing:of the proper per- 

fon whether or not it is done with, and with 

Cutters (as mentioned before) the urſt object 

ſhould: 


'® a 


** 


General Rules to be obſerved. 


mould be to brad and juſt ſo much trim it that 
the pitches ſhould be ſeen, and then give it to 
the drawer, or if it be the carpenters province to 
brad and trim it, it ſhould be ſent to him, and 
when he has done, he has to deliver it to the Pro- 


per perſon. 


N. B. A firſt impreſſion of every print, and the 
laſt joined one, with the grounds, ſhould be care- 
fully preſerved; and where there are young ap- 
prentices, good employment may be made for 
them, by always having impreſſions of prints, 
and ſome particular grounds, on clear paper, in 
order to vary the col ouring of the pattern as much 
as poſſible, it not being ſo laborious as inventing 
patterns, and yet partaking of the nature of it, as 


at is OR grounds for them. 


) 


[ 
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Of preparing. and ſetting 
Prints and Grounds to works, 


Or, in other Words, 
Making the laſt Trial of the joinings ana- 
fitting of Prints and Grounds, © - 


JF there be pia work, examine carefully whether 
it be all in & and properly ſet, then ſee how 
the pitches anſwer by joining the print by the 
ſquares, and that none of them are obſcured by the 
joinings, and ſee likewiſe, that the impreſſion has | 
an eyen face, : | | | 


2. If the reds are ſeparate, that is to ſay, if 
there be a brown red boundage for flowers, or 
other objects, pitch the brown red next, to ſee 


whether 77 


. 
1 
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This is a circumſtance very apt to be more or | 
leſs omitted, and much ſometimes depend on it, both 
in pencilling and grounding, therefore whoever is | 
making this trial, ſhould always have the pattern N 
by him, to compare with the impreſſions. 


5 Preparing and ſetting of Prints and grounds to work, 
whether the ſtalks want lengthening, ſhorten. 
ing or trimming ; and if any other colour works 
with the ſtalks. it ſhould be ſtruck in at the ſame 
time, and amended or altered where neceſſary ; 
then, if there be two purples, beſides the black, 
ſtrike in the deep one, and then the pale one; 
and, if there be three reds, obſerve the ſame pro- 
ceſs with them. 


3 If there be graſs grounds, ſee that none of 
- the table-work obſcure the pitches, even making 
an allowance for imperfe& joinings ; or in other 
words ſtrike in whatever grounds there are, in the 
ſame progreſſion that the printer will print them, 


4. If there be three purples and three reds, 
ſee that the different ſhades ſtand diſtint from 
from each other; and if there be piruing, ſee 
that it joins or touches the woed where intend- 
ed, or that it ſtand at a proper diſtance, Papet 
being. deceiving, it is beſt, (as ſaid before) to 
* keep a ſpare piece of cloth for ſych trials, or at 
leaſt for the laſt one, when it is ſuppoſed the 
prints and * are all fit for working. 


5. In 
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Preparing and ſetting prints and ground, to work, 


—— * . 


5. In order (as likewiſe intimated before) to 
render the work as neat as poſſible, let the pitch- 
pins, or the tops of them, be as fmall as poſſible, 
ſo that they can but be ſeen plainly enough to 
prevent confuſion or miſtake, 


6. As it is in genera! deemed beſt to work the 
pieces as given out, firſt entirely through with 
the print alone, and then with the grounds in 
due ſucceſhon ; therefore, while the print is 
working, there is time to get the grounds in order 
againſt they are wanted ;* and a print ſhould be 
carefully looked at before it goes to work, to ſee 
that it is likely to have the grounds anſwer; as 
for inſtance, if there be much ſolid work in the 
print, and the cloth be ſoft, it will be needful to 
work it as narrow as poſſible; but if it be a light 
one, and has to work on hard cloth, ſuch caution 
will not be neceſſary, neither will ſuch caution 
be needful, if the print has been taken off for the 


. grounds, by ſome ſuch mode as is ſuggeſted a few 


leaves back, in order to extend whatever the im- 
preſſion is received on, before the blocks for the 


grounds were laid on it. . 
| F Nets, 


„ That is, as required to be either true, round 


Or hol low. 


Of preparing and ſetting prints and grounds to work, 


Note, It may he here obſerved, that good 
printing depends a great deal on the manner in 
, which cloth (as the phraſe is) is got up* ; but 
particularly, how it is calendered ; and in the 
caſe of cloth having to be grounded after it comes 
off the graſs, too much attention cannot be be- 
ſtowed on the means to render the performance 
eaſy and expeditious ; in attaining which, the 
grand object is to get the cloth as near as poſſible 
to the ſtate in which it was printed on the 
table; to which ftate the nearer it can be 
ny Tf it need not be ſaid that the execution 
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'I cloth is calendered too wet, ſtove drying 
will take the calendering out; and if one edge 1s 
wetter than the other, then after ſtove-drying one 

edge muſt run ſlacker than the other, or if the calender 

\ Itſelf is imperfeR, and the cloth naturally flimſy, 

Printers will accordingly complain ; but, ſuch incon- 

venience may be partly removed, by running the 

png through a org of a ſiffening quality. 


The mites here Mentiane an error ſome Printers 
Kall into of always looking at the back ſide of a piece 
for the colour: in ſome caſes it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, but in general it is wrong, to let it go quite 
a 


Of preparing and ſetting prints. and ground; to-work, 
of the aſter · grounding muſt be Pproportionably 


accurate and eaſy. But, 


As the common methods of ſtretching and 
rolling are far from being adequate, except per- 
haps, for very ſmall grounds, a ſuggeſtion or two 
may furniſh means for improvement, 

Firſt, as the piece comes through the calender, 
which ſhould be in as ſquare a direction as poſſi- 
ble,* or from over the rolls, if it be ſtowed, let 
it be rec a ved on a thin deal board turning on a 
horizontal ſpindle, ſee fig. 96, and at the corners 


and middle, let points be faxed, ſtanding rather 


leſs than half an inch ont, as fig. 97, to take 
hold of the cloth as you lap or-fold the board ; 


and at every fold where the point comes through, | 


make a ſmall mark with ſome colour that will 
remain diſtin from the colour with which the 
cloth is printed; this done, the Printer may 
print from it, as it is unfolded, either by hand, 


or turning it on pivots at the end of his table; 
and whey it has gone through the * proceſſes 


F2 of 
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„ 1a any. ah much indeed depends en & good 
calendering, both for the caſe and conveniency of 
the printer, and the delivery or receiving of the 


colour, particularly where moſt requiſite, that it 


} 
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Preparing and ſetting prints and grounds to work, 


of copper- work and fielding, let it, preparatory 
to its being grounded, be received on the ſame 
board (perhaps it may be needful to ſtretch it 
firſt,) taking care that the points fall on the 
cloth where the marks were made before; it 
being evident, that if they go through where 
they did before, for which the marks are a guide, 
and the grounds are laid in as the cloth is un- 
.folded, they cannot be a great way out of their 
places, eyen if larger grounds are made uſe of 
than in common. In ſome caſes, if the cloth be 
received on a board without points, and a mark 
made at every fold, it may be grounded eaſier 
than in common,'by taking care that the marks 
. anſwer to every fold again in the ſame manner, 


Or ſomething fimilar may be done by receiy- 

ing the cloth on a roller, with marks at a proper 
- diſtances, and when it comes from the graſs, 
rolled i in the ſame manner. 


The piece might like wiſe be eaſily grounded, 
af ſtretched on a frame to keep the impreſſions 
Fquare, or ſuch a thing may be uſed in printing 
with marks made at certain diſtances, and ground: 

4d from the ſame frame. | 


Printing. 


. 


Pr to what the writer has. to obſerve, 
concerning the operation of printing, a. word 


or two of general import cannot be unapplicable, 
and probably to ſome Printers not unacceptable, 


In the firſt place, it is obſerved, that it is a | 
very common ſaying among printers, and even 


held as a maxim by many, that no perſon is 


fit to give directions to Printers, or occaſionally 


point out any thing as faulty, or, in other words» 


to overlook that branch of the buſineſs, unleſs 


he is, or has been a Printer himſelf.” 


The Writer will not 'ſet about in a formal 
manner to oppoſe the maxim; becauſe it ſeems to 


# 
- " 


him, from what he has gathered by an attendance | 


to that department, to be founded on a very re- 


ſtrictive principle, ſumply this, that printers in ge- 


neral, conclude or apprehend, a perſon who is not 
a Printer, does not lay the neceſſary ſtreſs upon 
''» IVEY their 
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Of PRINTING. 


their being properly accommodated with every 
requiſite, in reſpect to colour, ſieves, ſtate of 


their piece, &c. &c. &c, and therefore cannot 
ſee the inconvenience, which, in ſome inſtance or 


another they labour under, when ſuch a perſon 
ventures to point to any part of their work as 
not being properly executed; he will only ſay, 
that many who make that a maxim, don't con- 
ſider, that a mere printer, is but a little more 
competent to that ſituation than a common 
heldman ; fot unleſs he has a general judgment 


of whatever has any relation to printing(and that 


includes ſome knowledge of the other branches 
under ſome ſyſtematical arrangement) he is not 
ſo proper to ſuperintend as another, who poſſeſſes 


| ſuch a portion of judgment, although he never 


had a print in his hand; as ſuch a one is more 
able to guard againſt -bad work (unleſs from the 
allowed incapacity of the workman) and more 
able to remedy it when it occurs. - But with 
thoſe requiſites it is nevertheleſs an advantage to 


him who has to oyerlook Printers in being or 


having been a Printer, 


In fact the writer apprehends, too many of 
thoſe who hold that maxim, do not clearly know 
when every appendage is in proper condition, or 
| S when 
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when really ſo how to keep them in that ſtate ; 
hence they are ſoon at a loſs in one inſtance or 
another, and when found fault with, quickly 
get more confuſed ; and then, not knowing how 
to extricate themſelves; lay the fault on any 


thing rather than their own inability or want 


of judgment ; for unleſs their ideas go along 
with the methods pointed out to them how 
to remedy the fault, they are as much in the dark 
when left to themſel ves, as they were at firſt, if 
not much more embarraſſed. The writer can 


however ſay, he has often ſeen the futility of ſuch 


excuſes, by a Printer of approved abilities, ex- 
ecuting with apparent eaſe, under a ſimilarity of 
circumſtances, what another could not make 
work with fit to be ſeen. 


Reverting immediately to the maxim above 
ſpoken of, the writer truſts, a Printer will however 
grant, if he has every accommodatton he requires, 
that a perſon who is not a Printer may at leaſt 
know when the work does not appear as it ſhould, 
and may venture to ſay how it ſhould be; and 
this leads to remark on another common phraſe 
of Printers, when under certain circumſtances 
ſome fault is found with their work reſpeCting tho 


a joinings, which! * that they * to che pins.“ 


F4 Now, 
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Of PRINTING. 


Now, however ſtrange it may ſeem to ſome 
Printers, the writer aſſerts that the pitch-pins are 
not his proper .and infallible guides ; for every 


| Printer finds at times, that through the twiſt of 
the cloth, the warping of his print, a miſtake in 
pitching, and many other cauſes, the pins only 


ſerve as mere directions or guides, to whereabout 
he is to lay his print: in ſhort, joining a print 
and joining the pitches are different things ; the 


ſame as pitching a ground by a pin or two, or by 
pitching the ſhape of it to the work of the print. 


Therefore a Printer ought always to keep in his 


| eye or his mind, how the print ſhould join ſup- 
poſing he had no pins to pitch by, for what will 


become of his printing when he loſes his joinings, 
if he has no other mode of determining him than 
the pins? and even in joining by the pins, his 
ſight ſhould take in the whole top and fide of the 
print, and he ſhould conſider and know how the 
work is to fall, otherwiſe he cannot work to a 
certainty in reſpect to the joinings, or getting 
into them, when by any cauſe whatever he is 


thrown out; 


It muſt be obſerved however, that in this, as 
well as in every other rule. for any operation 
| Whatever, 
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Of "PRINTING. 


whatever, it is impoſſible to provide for every 
circumſtance, ſo in this caſe it is allowed that 
ſome prints, from the nature of their conſtruction, 
ſuch as very promiſcuous or irregularly ſhaped 
ones, ſeem to have nothing to direct the Printer 
but the pins; but even in this caſe, excluſive 
of the pitch pins, there is an attention due to 
keeping the face at the joinings as even, or as 
much alike the reſt of the impreſſion as poſſible, 
which will not be the caſe if the work be too, 
cloſe, or ſlack at the joinings. 


Further, it may be advanced that in theſe 
inſtances, lightly as ſome printers may think of 
Grounders, they may be- looked. to as examples 
for their imitation, as they rarely regard pins, ſo 
much as the ſhape of the work, eſpecially in 
.graſs grounds ; and that implies a neceſſity of 
ſtudying (if it may be ſo ſaid) what the nature 
of the pattern is; for even when pins may an- 
ſwer, they generally have tlieir grounds ſighte® 
all round; not looking juſt at this or that corner, 
but (as every printer ought), they employ their 
ſight and attention. on the whole length of. ea 2 
ends and ſides. 


After ſaying thus much, which the Writer 
begs every . journeyman printer not to take as; 
arrogantly advanced, but only as fuggeſtions for 

. him. , 
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Of PRINTING, © 

him to confider of, and turn to his own advan_ 
tage, he proceeds to ſpeak immediately to. the 
operative part. 


When a Printer takes a new print in hand,“ 
his firſt care is to try on paper, or a trial piece, 
that it is in the ſquare, the pitches firm in their 
places, that the print does not want mending, 
and that it is neither too round nor too narrow; 
likewife that his apparatus is in proper order; or 
if he cannot have it ſo, he ſhould intimate to the 
proper perſon in what particulars it is not ſo; 
and the order iii which his apparatus ought to 

3 ; 4 | be 
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well as the above conſiderations, a Printer 
may reflect that the expence incurred by cutting 
the print he takes in hand, with the additional one 
of, his working it, muſt be re-imburſed before any 
profit ean accrue to his employer: therefore, as all 
that depends on his management, he is in a more 
momentous ſituation than many think : as all the 
*expence incurred, and the profit reaſonably expect- 
ed, will be loſt if through his incapacity or inatten- 
tion, he ſpoils what he is entruſted to, execute, or 
ſuffers his prints or grounds to get any way ſo out 
of order, that little, if any,uſe can be made of them, 


by himſelf or any other perſon, 


— 
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Of PRINTING. 


be, no Printer ſhould need to be informed, is, 
that his blanket is not too nappy nor too hard, 
too thick nor too thin, his ſieve too fine nor too 
coarſe, and that his piece is properly calendered 


or ſtowed, * 


Theſe matters adjuſted, the * is the next 
object, and not the leaſt important; for good 
printing cannot be performed without good tear- 
ing; and good tearing can only be ſuch, when a 
proper and equal quantity of colour is diſpoſe: _ 
over the ſieve. 


In 
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Some may expect perhaps that it be ſpecified. 
here in what inſtances theſe matters are to be at- 
tended to, The writer certainly attempted it, but: 
found from various cauſes, ſuch as the cuſtoms of a- 
particular ſhop, the caprice of an overlooker, dif- 
ferent courſes of work at different ſhops, &c. he 
could not do it to his ſatisfaction: it may however 
be here ſaid, that ſome perſon ſhould be informed 
of what the defign of every pattern ſhould be, for 
much, reſpecting ſieves, colour, ſtrength or ſlight- 
neſs of the impreſſion, &c. depends on that eircum- 
ſtance : Indeed (as before obſerved) the putter- on 
need in moſt cafes conſult a proper perſon in the: 
Priating-fhop.. 
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'Of PRINTING, 


: In the circumſtance of trying the joinings, 2 
Printer may be deceived ſometimes, though the 
pitches of the print all ſeem to anſwer, and the 


pitch pins of a ground anſwer to the pins or 


holes in the print; for both theſe caſes may 
occur, and yet the print not join, nor the 
grounds fit® (as intimated alittle before,) hence 

if his judgment be not ſufficient to difcoyer the 
deſign of the pattern, in reſpe& to the trail, or 
the diſpoſition of ſet objects, or in what manner 


the grounds ſhould fall, he ſhould conſult thoſe 


who may be ſuppoſed to- know. He ſhould like- 
wiſe, for the convenience of thoſe who have to 


ground after him, ſee that the pitches be clear, 


though they ſhould be but barely ſo (as obſerved 


in the article reſpecting pitches) and that he keeps 
i | bis 
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„ This may be illuſtrated by ſuppoſing that the 


--puttor-on may have miſtaken his ſquare, and put 


the pitch-pins at the head further out, or nearer in, 
than they Thould be; and the ſame at the fide : in 
this caſe the Printer, in trying the joinings, will 


Joia by the pitches, though the work may be nearer 


or cloſer in the joining than it ovght to be. 


Of PRINTING. 


his joinings, and his edges particularly even, 
which but for the ſake of the grounding he might 
not be ſo careful of. 


As a Printer is anſwerable in a degree for his 
print or grounds keeping in order while he is. 
working them, he ſhould carefully obſerve their 
tendency to get round or hollow, and ſhould fre- 
quently examine whether any parts are broken or 
worn more than the reſt ; in either of which caſes, 
he ſhould give proper notice: for if a print gets 
very round in the courſe of working a few pieces, 
it mnſt ſtand to reaſon the grounds can only fit a 
part of them, unleſs they ſhould chance to fol- 
| low the tendency of the print, or can be eafily 
warped to ſuch a ſtate; but, as there can be no 
certainty of that, the work ſhould be ſtopped; 
and the print gently brought to a proper ſtate; 
for every Printer muſt know, that when (through 
cauſes, obvious enough) he continues working 2. 
print till it is ſo much twiſted, that he cannot 
poſſibly proceed; violent methods are made uſe 
of, and the print rarely afterwards is capable of 
doing tolerable work. 2 


A Printer, beſides being attentive to thoſe par- | 


ticulars * under his own eye, is ac- 
countable 


— 


countable for the ignorance or neglect of his 
tearer, for as a careleſs tearer may very ſoon do 
xremidiable miſchief to a print, in waſhing and 


drying it, and likewiſe, by not properly cleaning 
fle ves, and bruſhes, may do the work much in- 


jury; a Printer, if he is not every whit as care- 
leſs, will ſee in what manner they are done: in- 
deed it would be well, from the many accidents 
that happen from prints, and other matters being 
left to the care of tearers, who are in general ig- 


norant boys or girls, that it had been an eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom for the Printer himſelf to do, at 
leaſt, part of theſe offices. 

Beſitles the above hints immediately addreſſed 
to the Printer, as what he ſhould always have in 
his view, the greateſt part, if not all, that 
has been obſerved, and may be farther ſpo- 
ken of, reſpecting cloth, colour, blocks, and 
prints and grounds, ſhould come under a Prin- 


ters conſideration®; for unleſs he can account, in 


» ſore 


. ® See thi note, reſpecting the needfulneſs. of a 
Printer's referring to the rules for putting - on, 
cutting, &c. at the concluſion of this ſection on 
printing. It may however be here ſaid reſpecting 
blocks, if a Printer be acquainted with their nature, 


Of PRINTING. 


ſome meaſure, for the inconveniences or miſtakes 


that may happen in the courſe of uſing thoſe ar- 


ticles, he cannot be ſuppoſed to know how to 
prevent ill-accidents, or how to remedy them 
when they do happen through any cauſe what- 
ever. | 7 
n As nothing chat is faulty is too trivial to guard 
againſt, or to animad vert on,“ the writer will 
cloſe. this article on printing with mentioning: 
two or three inſtances. of inattention im that 
department. 18 

The Writer once obſerving, that about one 
of the corners of every * that was laid, the 
impreſſion was ape im pointing it out he 


could 
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he can the better know how to manage them; and 
if he be acquainted with cutting, he knows a ſound 
piece of work from an unſound one, and will, (or at 
leaſt ought ſo-to do), uſe it accordingly. 


„This may ſerve as an apology for the 
inſertiou of thoſe obſervations, which may probably 
to ſome perloas, ſeem of too little conſequence to be 
remarked On. 


Of PRINTING, © 
could get no other reply but that the print 
worked fuller there than any other part ; this, 
however, from the appearance of the face, he 
would not grant, the Printer ſtil infiſting it was 
ſs, *till at laſt, looking obliquely on the ſieve, 
as the tearer worked, he ſaw a ridge of colour 
left nearly in one place, after the laſt ſtroke, 
which the tearer could not rectify; at length, 
looking at the bruſh, it was plain that one part, 
$ by fome means, had been burnt ſo conſiderably, 
that the hairs were ſo ſhortened and thinned, that 
that part hardly touched the ſieve; and from 
her method of holding it, a ridge of colour was 
always left, that cauſed the effect above mention- 
ed: now here was 2 triple inſtance of inattention; 
in the firſt place, the tearer had careleſſſy ſuffered 
the bruſh to be burnt. in drying it, (as ſhe 
afterwards owned, and probably fear of being 
reprimanded, induced her to keep it ſecret) in the 
next place ſhe did not perceive the effect it had on 
the fieve; and Iaftly the Printer, if he perceived the 
eſſect on the table, did not, as he ſhould have 
done, ſee that his apparatus (which included the 
tearing bruſh) was, or was not in proper order. 


Another time the writer ſeeing the head of the im- 
preſſion in general fuller than the reſt, he of courſe 
* it ; but here the fault could not be dif- 
covered 
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covered to be in the tearing, nor did it appear to 
be in the face of the print, and the Printer' was 
ſure it was not his fault ; for he dipped and turned 
his print, and then dipped again (the print re- 
quiring much. colour) but-at laſt, he was con- 
vinced it was from his knocking it, and' yet per- 
haps he not to blame; for in the middle of the 
back that was let in, there was a very hard 
knot, and the other part toward the head re- 
markably ſoft; ſo that by inſenſible degrees the 
knot had at length, by its reſiſtance to the blow 
of the maul, cauſed it to ſlide as it were into the 
foit part, where it had evidently made a cavity; 
and the Printer as inſenſibly giving into that 
direction of the maul, at length, inſtead of hitting 
the back in the middle, hit it nearer the head, 
which made the impreſſion heavieſt in that part. 


Another having a ſprig print to work, either 
miſtaking the pitch end, or chuſing that for the 
pitch that ſeemed moſt commodious for him 
(for the pitches were pins pitching to pins) be 
finiſhed what was allotted him to do in that manner, 
and the miſtake was not ſeen till the work was to be 
grounded ; the conſequence was, that the perſon 


who « to ground it, was obliged either to 


begin at the other end of the piece, or to have a 
{et of Ak ward pitches pnt Wo to 1 the work 
the 
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the way it was printed ; either way however was 

ankward, the ſide-pitches being off the edge, 

and particularly ſo, (from circumſtances which 
cannot be well deſcribed) for the graſs grounds 
which likewiſe belonged to it. In this inſtance 
the Printer was in fault, in not concerning him- 
ſelf about how the grounds were to fall; or in 
fact it ſeemed as if he did not note whether any 
grounds belonged to it, much leſs to take care, 
_ as every Printer ſhould, that they were all clear, 


and diſtin from each other, as before repeatedly 
intimated. 


Another circumſtance! was obſerved, in a Printer 
working a pattern of ſprigs, that ſtood 6 or 7 in- 
ches apart, by making it a point to work the near 
ſprigs cloſe to the near edge ; by this it happened 
that the off-edge divided a fprig, ſo that but half 
of it was on the ſprig; now the inconvenience 
- here that eſcaped the Printer's notice or conſide- 
ration, was, that in making up a garment, either 
half a ſprig maſt frequently appear, 'or two or 
three inches of the cloth muſt be cut to waſte ; 
and the pencilling, of courſe, thrown away, 
but in this circumſtance to prevent or remedy 
that inconvenience, the Printer had only to work 
the near ſprig an inch or two further in the piece, 
which trom the great diſtance of the ſprigs from 
each other was of little conſequence ; and then 
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the ſprig that was half off of the off-edge, would 
have been entirely ſo. 


Thus the garment could not be made up with- 
out either imperfe& ſprigs, or without cutting 
to waſte; now in this caſe it may be obſeryed, 
there wanted an attention to the remoteſt cir- 
cumſtance, that of the wear, or at leaſt, the 
making up of the garment; and this includes a 
query, Which might with propriety have been 
put to that Printer, which is, If he had been 
printing that piece as a preſent for a favourite 
femals, whether he would not have beſtowed a 
little more 5 on the particular al- 
luded to. N | 


Other inſtances to the above purpoſe could 
be adduced; it is, however, truſted, by exhibiting. 
theſe few, that every Printer underſtands he is 
requeſted to conſider himſelf under a neceſſity 
of attending to. many more circumſtances than 
at the firſt glance may ſeem neceſſary, or even 
as apparently bearing no 9 to his allotted 
department, | 


And in proof of what the writer has advanced 
on the neceflity of Printers (as well as others) 
looking to other departments than their own, 

— 


1 


i 
l 
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if a Printer refer to Rules 1, 3, 8, 11, 14, 12, 
13, 28, for putting-on; Rule 7, for cutting; 


and Rule 3, for pitches ; as well as ſome others, 


that need not be particularized, he will find 
articles enough to obſerve. 


From looking back to Rule 8, reſpecting the 
keeping of ſprigs whole, it ſeems proper to ob- 
" ſerve, that a Printer ſhould take care if they 
drop or riſe in the joining, that he carry one di- 


rection through the piece, becauſe if they go 


one way only half over the table, and half the 


other, the conſequence will be, that the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſprigs (unleſs they are all alike and 


are to ſtand one way) will appear as fig. 973 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe ſix ſprigs ſtand in the print 
as fig. 98, of courſe they muſt riſe or drop a 
third to make the j joining; now if the pattern be 
compoſed of two forts of ſprigs, ſtanding thus, 
fig. 99 and 100, one ſort ſhould run acroſs the 


| piece; but if the dropping or riſing is checked 


in the middle, (becauſe the Printer finds a little 
inconyenience in the joining, from ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance) they will appear thus in the middle of 
the piece, or in ſome other part, fig. 191, that 
is, three ſprigs of the ſame ſort will be together» 
This may be probably over-looked in printing, 
but when the whole piece is ſeen extended over a 
l, » it will ſoon catch the fight, 


— 


Of Pencilling. 


HE Writer thinks little if any thing can 
be ſaid of this operation, it being ſimply 
filling a line with colour, except in caſes where 
pencillers have to form ſhades or ſhapes; of 
this it may be obſerved, and ſomething more 
may be faid in another place, that ſome 
attempts to be ſure have lately been made, to 
make ſomething like Drawers of them, by giving 
them only lines of pins, or others marks, as 
fig: 102, as a guide; but how accurately they ad- 
here to ſuch directions, or form a ſhape as it 


ought to' be, every obſerver muſt form a 
deciſion. 


In foreign patterns, it is known a deal of 
work is done by the pencil, but why not prac- 
tiſeable here, the writer will not (at preſent) 
ſay any thing further than, that there ſeems to 


5 to be a line, beyond * in this caſe, as 


well 


£ 
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well as in others, it is abſurd to attempt going 
beyond ;-—the beſt Penciller (ſuch as we have in 
this country) can go but a little way in making 
ſhapes of any kind, without ſome boundary ; of 
- courſe (as above obſerved) reſpecting their pen- 
cilling to a line of pins, as well as their making 
ſhades in flowers, or other objects, it ſeldom does 
much credit to the deſigner, in the imitation of 
his deſign, which they ſo rqughly and inaccu- 
rately make on the cloth, eſpecially when the 
colour is of a deep hue; in other caſes where a 
mere ſtain is perhaps only wanted, they may 
execute what the writer otherwiſe explodes, as 
here the pins, or whatever elſe it may be which 
they pencil to, catches the fight and takes off the 
attention from the inaccuracy or bad ſhape of 
the pencilling. 


See ſomething reſpecting pencilling Rule 16 
and 35 for putting on. 


— 


— 


Of Engraving. 


HAT bas been before ſaid of the 
putter-on, and the Cutter well conſider- 
ing how to attain the effect that is deſired, 
ſhould likewiſe be attended to by the Engraver ; 


for before the pattern is begun, all impediments 


towards producing the deſired effe&, ſhould be 
removed; hence the Engraver himſelf ſhould 


ſtart all the objections that he can diſcover to- 


watds that end, and -if reaſonable, they will 
refle& credit. on his probity and judgment, as 
otherwiſe he might to be ſure engrave it, and 
engrave it well; and yet the plate may not be 
able to do work properly in every reſpect ; but, 
(as before obſerved) if all impediments are pro- 


vided againſt, no one need be told there is the -// 


greater certainty of the ſucceſs of the operation; 


| 4 


beſides, if miſtakes' happen (and happen they 


will to the moſt careful) they will be excuſeable 


* to the pains taken to prevent them; 
therefore 


* 
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therefore, that Engraver has the greateſt merit, 
who can beſt engage for the effect his engraving 
will have on the cloth through its whole proceſs, 
and can accordingly manage his work for that 
purpoſe, - as well as being merely able to cut 2 
clear ſtroke, or being an expeditious workman ; 
and particularly, his value is enhanced if he be 
well acquainted with the mechaniſm of the 
copper-plate preſs, and the operation « of working 
it; in ſhort, whatever may be ſaid "of. an En- 
graver's good fight, ſteady hand, neat touches, 
clean ſtrokes, and. ſo on, it is the appearance 
which his work has on the cloth when finiſhed 
(unleſs ill-managed at the preſs) that marks his 
* and makes his labour valuable. 


It may be obferved, that as every Engraver has 
his peculiar modes of operation (ſimilar to what 
has been ſaid of Cutters and Pinners) therefore 
ſuggeſtions towards directing them muſt in many 
caſes be unneceſſary; though here an Engraver 
is not circumſtanced. as a Cutter, a Pinner, or 
Printer, engraving being an operation that ſtands 
alone, excepting its being ſo far connected with 
block- printing, that the Engraver by making his 
obſervations on it, may ſee wherein he can imitate 

| . N 
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points; an Engraver, by keeping that principle 
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er excell it in any ſhape, and if he will look | 


carefully over the Rules for putting on the block, 


and even for cutting, he will find many of them 
which may be made uſeful to hingſelf. For 
inſtance, Rule 2 points to the neceſſity of well 
conſidering how to transfer the effect of the pat- 


tern from the paper to the cloth; Rule 4 points 


to the conſideration of what are the moſt ſtriking 
features of a pattern. Rule 6 direfts the atten-' 
tion to the ꝓreſervation of an even face; Rule 10 
is often neceſſary to attend to; and Rule 17 parti- 
calarly fo, if he has any thing to do with dark 
ground plates. Rule 23 may probably be uſeful - 
in reſpe&t to two or three colour plate- work. 
Rule 24 may be made uſeful in an inverted man- 


ner, that is, by. taking care to keep ſtalks, or 


whatever elſe is to join, rather too ſhort thaw 
too long; as it is eaſier to lengthen when they 
may be rather too ſhort, than to ſhorten when 


they are too long. In ſome caſes where the 


ſtalks have to join to dark objects, the Rule 
may be of uſe as it literally ſtands. In ſhort, a 
one principle inculcated through this work, is, 
that expanded obſervation will form the baſis of 
judgment ; the end of which is to attain certain 


G 
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therefore, that Engraver has the greateſt merit, 
who can beſt engage for the effect his engraving 
will have on the cloth through its whole proceſs, 
and can accordingly manage his work for that 
purpoſe, - as well as being merely able to cut a 
clear ſtroke, or being an expeditious workman ; 
and particularly, his value is enhanced if he be 
well acquainted with the mechaniſm of the 
copper-plate preſs, and the operation of working 
it; in ſhort, whatever may be ſaid of. an En- 
graver's good ſight, ſteady hand, neat touches, 
clean ſtrokes, and ſo on, it is the appearance 
which his work has on the cloth when finiſhed 
(unleſs ill-managed at the preſs) that marks his 
judgment, and makes his labour valuable. 


It may be obferved, that as every Engraver has 
his peculiar modes of operation (ſimilar to what 
has been ſaid of Cutters and Pinners) therefore 
ſuggeſtions towards directing them muſt in many 
caſes be unneceſſary; though here an Engraver 
is not circumſtanced. as a Cutter, a Pinner, or 
Printer, engraving being an operation' that ſtands 
alone, , excepting.its being ſo far connected with 
block- printing, that the Engraver by making his 
obſervations on it, may ſee wherein he can imitate 
f 6 "1 - MN 
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el it in any ſhape, and if he will look | 


carefully over the Rules for putting on the block; 


and even for cutting, he will find many of them 
which may be made uſeful to hingſelf. For 
inſtance, Rule 2 points to the neceſſity of well 
conſidering how to transfer the effect of the pat- 


tern from the paper to the cloth; Rule 4 points 


to the conſideration of what are the moſt ſtriking 
features of a pattern. Rule 6 direfts the atten- 
tion to the ꝓreſervation of an even face; Rule 10 


is often neceſſary to attend to; and Rule 17 parti- _ 


calarly fo, if he has any thing to do with dark 
ground plates. Rule 23 may probably be uſeful - 
in reſpect to two or three colour plate-work. 
Rule 24 may be made uſeful in an inverted man- 


ner, that is, by. taking care to keep ſtalks, or 


whatever elſe is to join, rather too ſhort thaw 
too long; as it is eafier to lengthen when they 
may be rather too ſhort, than to ſhorten when 


they are too long. In ſome caſes where the 


ſtalks have to join to dark objects, the Rule 
may be of uſe as it literally ſtands. In ſhort, ag -- 
one principle inculcated through this work, is, 
that expanded obſervation will form the baſis of 
judgment; the end of which is to attain certain 


- points; an Engrayer, by keeping that principle 
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fity or utility of it to an Engraver, ot that a man 
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in bis view, may be able a bes ſome adyan- 
tage from articles apparently very remote from 
is immediate department, and a ſtreſs is the ra- 
ther laid on it here, becauſe it is ſometimes ſaid, 
a perſon may be a good Engraver without being 
able to draw well ; but, not to draw well, in its 
general acceptation, includes a great deal, and 
perhaps more than is abſolutely needful for an 
engraver to Callico- Printing to know, it is 
bowerer, inſiſted on, that unleſs an Engraver or 
Copper puncher® ſtudy in what effect conſiſts, as 
taking in taſte, ſpirit, expreſſion, &c. he cannot 
tell how to enſure it, much leſs produce it, if left 
do hinmſelf, or if his capy or pattern be not well 
managed: it may be true, there have appeared in- 
- Rances of good Engravers producing good effect, 
und yet not able to draw; but to this it may be 
ſaid, they muſt have had naturally the principles 
within them of drawing, though they have never 
operatively evinced it; and bad ſuch perſons ap- 
plied themſelves to crawing inſtead of engraving, 
t is probable they would have ſhewn it; but how- 
- aver, this for certain will be granted, that an En- 
'  graver can hardly be the worſe for being able to 
draw, and therefore to contend about the neceſ- 


can 


.- © For this operation there is no fixed term, 
therefore if the above be an aukward one, it 1s 
begged tobe exculed, aa the writer œnnot find a better, 
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can be a,good Engraver without it, is frivolous * 
and a mere attempt to put the beſt face upon What 
the deſenders of ſuch a poſition ate conſcious 


muſt be a deficiency, whether originating from 


ſupineneſs, untoward circumſtances, or that kind 
of obſtinacy which hinders a perſon from calling 
forth or improving thoſe faculties with which he 
may be naturally endowed. _ 


Immediately reſpecting the following rules, the 
writer intimates, that he purpoſely omits ſaying 


be of real engraving (treatiſes enough being 


publiſhed concerning it) as what he chiefly * x 


verts to can hardly be called engraving; yet 


even in the preſent mechanical mode of proceſs, 
it ſeems very often neceſſary to adhere to the 
principle of engraving as adopted for Callico- 
Printing*, that is, in keeping three ſhades in 
view, for in the ſmalleſt modern patterns that are 
chiefly performed by punching, the keeping of 
thoſe three ſhades muſt be attended to“, as in 

5 +. 18:7 the 


" 
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In the Hiſtory of Callico Printing at the cloſe 


of this work, ſee what is ſaid on the introduction of 
| Engraving into the buſineſs, its progreſs, and the 
innovations it has undergone till this time, 


Strictly ſpeaking, the white cannot be a ſhade, 
but propriety muſt give way to arbitrary terms. It 
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the firſt inſtance a light muſt be Ad then a 
Made (which is beſt executed by diagonal lines) 
and then a ſolid; now in well proportioning theſe 
three articles, which conſtitutes, in general, the 
good appearance of this kind of patterns, it is 
neeeſſary to be very careful (as obſerved above) 
that the white object, or whatever it is that is to 
appear white, riſes up or ſtands forward as it were, 


| as in general that it is which gives a ſpirit to the 


whole ; then to obſerve that the ſtrokes forming 
what may be called a ſhade, be not ſo open as to 
eauſe a coarſe appearance on the cloth, or ſo cloſe 
as that the impreſſion of them will form a maſs: 
And laſtly, That the ſolid part be juſt ſufficient 
to give (according to- the nature of the pattern) 
2 proper n 3 to the whole. 


— 


1s here ſaid too, that this circumſtance muſt be atten- 
died to in the firſt inſtance ;—that is, in the drawing 
of the pattern, hence this obſervation, and perhaps 
others, may ſeem more praperly belonging to the 
*, deſigner, but it is the rather inſerted here to induec 
Engravers (as well as the Writer has endeayoured to 

induce Printers and Cuttere) to look a little farther 
op 20 teh imanghats Hepartments. , 


Rules, c. 


— 


IAGONAL ſtrokes are always heſt for 

working, as they are the leaſt likely to 

be injured by the action of the doctor: horizontal 
ſtrokes are the worſt, being ſoon torn up. 


2. Shades ſhould ſtand clear of each other, 
that the work appear not as a maſs of colour, 
from the common circumſtance of its ſpreading, 
which in general, is according to the texture of 
the cloth ; hence borders for fine lawn, or other 


handkerchiefs, admit of neater " 1 
for clot i in general, 


* 8 5 
; — 


5 Two many points ſhould not come to a cen- 
tre as fig. 104,as thoſe the moſt horizontal would 
be worn out ſooner than the reſt; as likewiſe 
from the confluence of the ſhades, the colour 


will ſpread and appear in a body further from the 
centre than. deſired. 


4. Toflead: | 


Rules, c. for Engraving. 


4+ Inſtead of objects ſtanding in dark grounds, 
as fig. 104, there ſhould- be ſomething between 
them as fig. 105. to break the on. of the 
doctor. 


5. Great care ſhould be taken as the work goes 
on, eſpecially if it be a eloſe pattern, that one 
part is not heavier than another, particularly if it 
be a ſmall or cloſe trail, to which nothing more 
contributes, than keeping the bevil of the graver 
alike*; the depth of the engraving ſhould likewiſe 
be attended to, that in repairing a plate, if rub- 
bing down i is requiſite, it does as little injury as 
| poſſible; I 
£5,058; 6. I 
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The proficient may probably ſmile at ſuch di- 
rections. as if every Engraver ought not to be well 
acquainted with theſe circumſtances: but the 

Writer all through the work, begs every one to 
carry in mind that it is not proficierits he ventures 
to adviſe, though he frequently recommends matters 

do be retained by them in memory: in fact, the work 
PRelf is mote as a-remembrancer, than a guide or 

an inſtructor, and as a remembrancer it may be an 
affiſtant to all.-See the latter part of thelntroduction. 
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6. In ſolid ground patterns, objects ſnould not 
ſtand wide apart, as the ground by the action of 
the doctor will be gone ſooner than objects, 
or more . the work within them. 


7, In reſpect to es. the firſt circumſtance 
to attend to is, whether the impreſſions they are to 
make, or parts of an impreſſion, are to ſtand alone 
or to have ſine, coarſe or ſolid work that is done 
with the graver, join to them; for, excepting ſome 
eaſes, as perhaps where a ſtrong outline may bee: 
required to a ſlight or faint filling, the impreſſion 
made by the punch and the ſtrength of the engra- | 
ving ſhould be proportioned, as in the inftance of ; 
dark grounds; for in this caſe, if the outlines of 
the punch be ſharp and fine, the impreſſion that f 
it will make in the copper will be much ſooner 
worn out than the ground, the engraving fot 
a dark ground deing generally very . and 
deep. 1 


8. Punches ſhould not be larger than fig. 106, 
it being” very difhcult to uſe large ones, ſo as to 
make an even impreflion with them, and they 

* 
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| ſhould be as little ſolid as poſſible:—If however, 
the object be too large to be done with one punch, 
two or more different punches to form the object 
had better be made. 


9. 8 with coarſe bodies or thick lines 
Will cauſe the copper to riſe about the edges, 
therefore in ſome inſtances the graver has double 
Work to do, hence the punches ſhould be ſo 
wrought as to- form outlines, which are to be 
filled in with the graver. 


— 


| { iS 


10. There being always more or leſs trouble 
in the trial of every new plate, on account of the 
joinings, the fixing the plate to the Alider, &c. 
it is recommended to the proprietor or wor- 
ker of everv preſs, the following expedient for 
the preventing of ſuch an inconvenience, ſimilar 
to what is offered for ſquaring blocks. 


h When you have a plate that exactly accords to 
that part of the roller as intended, whether 2 
— . on a half quarter one, or both; 4 


r 
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{t is likewiſe exactly cut on the ſides for the pur- 
poſe of being ſcrewed or otherways fixed to. the 
flider, let there be made at the four corners gf, the 
ſquare of it, and in as many intermediate diviſions 
as can be made convenient, fine holes drilled 
through it, as ſtraight as poſſible; then, whenever 
another plate is to be made uſe of, that and the 


plate which has the drilled holes, are to be 


laid face to Face, and with a fine needle prick 
through the drilled holes in the plate that lays | 
uppermoſt to the plate that is beneath (taking 
great care that neither of the plates be removed) 
and at the ſame time, as carefully mark, accord- 
ing to the notches already cut in the fides of 
the uppermoſt plate, where they are to be cut in 
the other ; thus will the ſquare of every plate 
(intended 'to work at the ſame preſs) be alike, 


without the Engraver having the trouble (as is 


uſually the caſe) of ſquaring every plate, to ſay 
nothing of the chance of a miſtake ; and thus 
likewiſe will every plate be adjuſted to the prels 
with as little 1 inconvenience. | 


The writer is aware, notwithſtanding what he 
has. above ſuggeſted, that it may be neceſſary 


| ſometimes to twiſt or turn the plate out of its 


ſquare direction, to render the work more accu- 
| rake, 
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rate; hence it ſeems better to be adjuſted to the 
preſs, after being engraved. And this brings to 
his, recollection a caſe, where a ſtripe quarter- 
plate was obliged to be twiſted near a quarter of 
 an/inch ont of the uſual fituation ; the ſquare be- 

ing in the direction as fig. ooo therefore the ſtripes 
could not join without that twiſt; but had that 
plate been ſquared from a ſtandard plate, per- 
fectly fquare and adjuſted; to the preſs, the cir- 
cumſtance would not have happened; and this is 
a proof (in the writer's opinion.) of the needfulneſs 
of adopting ſome ſuch mode. See: the fame ex- 

pedient as before offered for ſquaring a block. 
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= The Writer now concludes: (at leaſt for the 
preſent) his ſuggeſtions on Deſigning, Putting 
ons Cutting, Printing, and Engraving, with 
again enforcing what he recommended at the 
beginning, and has ſeveral times repeated 
(though probably to ſome the repetition may be 
tireſome) that in every. part of the. operation, the 
ſucceſſive ſtages, and the appearance of the work 
3s for ſale, ſhould be kept in view ; and that every 
drawer, cutter and printer, ſhould. conſider the 
operation under his hands, fo connected with, or 


that unleſs attended to in that light, the laſt ſtate 
cannot exhibit an appearance which is undoubt- 
edly deſired, or even an appearance that will do 
credit to any part of the operation; as an im- 
perfection in one part only, muſt diminiſh the 
value of the whole; and is the more to be re- 
gretted (at leaſt in the writer's opinion) if pro- 
ceeding' from the circumſtance of one perſon, 
having, ſomehow or other, got his work out of 
his hands, without being able or willing to con- 
fider what- other operations it has to go through, 
or in what-manner it may be affected by them; 
and therefore, as every one muſt allow it is better 
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dependant on each others reſpective branches, 
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vo prevent faults, than having to remove them, 
the writer has endeavoured to be as particular a 
poſſible in the ſubject of putting on the block; 
as the more attentively that operation is per- 
fortned, in adapting it to the circumſtances that 
are to follow, the after-proceſſes are more likely 
to ſucceed. As for exquiſitc neatneſs of drawing, 
(except in particular caſes) the writer does not lay 
ſo much ſtreſs on it as many do; he himſelf 
ſeldom affected it ;+ it has its merits undoubt- 
edly 3 but (as ſpoken of in the beginning of 
this work) it only has it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, when 

united 


* See the introduction to putting on, ſhewing the | 


_ weceflity of an operation being accommodated with 
true and other conveniences, 


t As to putting on the block, the Writer owns he 
never very much deſired to have any thing to do 
with it, not from thinking it beneath bim, but from 
a thorough conviction of the diſficulties and other 
.  diſagreeab!e\.circumſtances attending it, S#ogether 
with the great probability that after the utmoſt care, 
the effect at laſt, from cauſes which cannot be abrays 
5 — not be as intended. 
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united with more generally eſſential properties, 
and which in fact includes the conſideratlon of 
almoſt every article which he has mentioned, 
u well as others which he may yet exhibit; 
and adverting to what he has ſo often recom- 
mended, and indeed but juſt alluded to, namely, 
the acquiring a general knowledge of the buſi- 
neſs, amd in virtue of that knowledge looking 


to the ultimate effect, let it be remembered by 


every one, that indolence and inattention will 
fruſtrate the beſt formed precepts and cleareſt 
diſplayed rules; and that he who would acquire 
fame, or profit, muſt be vigilant ; and if he 
be fortunate enough to have ſome track pointed 
dut to him, he will look on all ſides, as well as 


lirely forward; and not only take advantage 


of every encouraging circumſtance, but will even 
make obſtructions and difficulties uſeful to him, 


by ſtimulating him to freſh and more vigorous 
exertions. towards attaining the object in view, 
and of courſe reaping the credit and recompence 
due to ſuch efforts and ſuch perſeverance, 
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In fins, bringing to 2 point all the poſition 

or principles which the writer has been endes. 
vouring to inculcate, be it remembered, by 

evexy one, that | . 

Hz wno WOULD EXCELL MUST EXERT 

HIMSELF. 


Hz wno wouLD BE GENERALLY. / USEFUL 
- MUST ATTAIN A GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


In THE PERFORMANCE OF ANY WORK THt 
LAST STAGE SHOULD BE ALWAYS KEPT 18 
.* SIGHT, | 


In'zvyzRY OPERATION, SOME'RULE SHOULD BE 
OBSERVED, BUT THE \ APPEARANCE or 1! 
| non BR KEPT BACK. 


fk 


And laſtly . * 


EXPEDITION IS THE LIFE AND SOUL 
OF BUSINESS ; BUT SLUGGISHNES 
OR PRECIPITANCY ARE EQUALLY! 
ITS SUBVERSION, 


+ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The next Part will contain the proceſſes of 
copper and field-work, colour-making, account 
of drugs, chemical proceſſes, &c. ſuggeſtions 
for a new mode of printing; an Eſſay on the 
mutual attention due from maſters and men to 
each other. -Hiſtory of Callico Printing, in- 
cluding biographical ſketches of the moſt cele- 


brated Printers, Deſigners, and others.---The 


ſtate of country-work.---Remarks on the prin- 


cipal patterns lately exhibited, &c. and other J 


matters not- prudent yet to announce. 


*I Several articles will be given with the 


next part, in order to be transferred to this, 


that have occurred fince the printing of it. 
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Bhs It is here intimated that a work, di ſtint 
from this, is under contemplation, reſpecling 
Calico -Printing, which, as it will probably 


be expenſive, Propoſals for publiſhing ie, | 


' will be offered as form as poſſible. 
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